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ABSTRACT ' 

This' issue contains six articles, reports, and essay? 
on planning and organizing tionformal education in the Asian-Squth 
Pajcific area. A chapter reprin-ted from "Planning Nonformal Education" 
discusses the need. for planning, past efforts, and five steps in a 
^strategy suggested for plajinin© locally-oriented and target-specific 
*nonformal educational programs amd projects in the Philippines. A 
paper on the history of the evolution of the extension protlijpm af the 
Xavier Uiviversity College of Agriculture complex follows. How small I 
farmers can organize to increase production i? the focus of the next 
article. Extracts from the/Treitive ^Draraatic/Training Manual" ^ • 
describe the growth &nd development of creative dramatics for 
evangelization and conscientizat ion in Mindanao-Sulu, Philippines. 
The report of the workshop on the planning and implementing of 
lit^eracy ahd post-literacy strategies covers methods of working of 
the workshop and the major issues debated . ( integration erf literacy 
and post-literacy activities as well as basit services and 'the 
situation- of literacy and postliteracy ia the world). The ^f inal essay 
reviews the book, "The^ Right to Learn; The Neglect of Non-Formal , 
Education," use's it as a springboard for discussion on the status of 
nonformal j^ducation, and exarnines probable future trends in Papua -New 
Guinea. (VLB) 
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PLANNING 'NONFORilAL BUCATION 

Dr Felicita G. Befhardino (Deputy Minister, Mir/stry of Education ^nd Culture and ^ 
In-Chargc/ Office of Nonfomal Educatioh) , i^zcos S. Rastos (former Specialist 
in^Nonfonaal' Education, Unesco Regional Office Bangkok, Thailand, and Assistant Schools 
SuperXntendent on detail to Office of Nonformal Education) have written a book entit>ed 
Nonforroal Education m the Philippines .* This book has been written "in answer to an 
urgent need - the need of many people for infoAnation about nonfonaal education.... 
who have been seekfng relevant information on the subjects. .Those who asked for 
ma^erxals were invariably given copies of reports of sops seminars and workshops or 
papers presented in some educational meetings. As*to the questions, most were, answered 
verbally because no comprehensiv^e material has ever been written that deals on all 
aspects of nonfonnal education m the Philippines. This publication is intended to fill' 
that void . " \ 

We have been given permission to use extracts from this publication m ASPBAE Courier 
• and the following is Chapter 5* of. the bod^, "Planning itonformal Education". 

CHAPTER FIVE . ' ^ 

Intrbduction 



Since tl^e early sixties considerable progress has been made in education- 
al planning in the- Philippines as weLl as in other countries. However, 
efforts in educational pi^nning in the pa^t seem to have suffered from 
four critical shortcomings. In general, these are: (1) lack of, compre- 
hensiveness in the sense that out-of -school or npnformal education was 
almost totklly excluded in the overall planning process; (2) too exclu- 
sive concerrr with quantitative expansion to the detriment lOf edxicational 
change and innovation; (3) confinement largely to global plans that 
offer little guidance for practical implementation throughout the system; 
and (4) failfure to come sufficiently to grips with the realistic needs 
of young people* and social and economic development, ' ^ 
' ♦ * 

/ 

In the past, educational planning has been virtually limited to foi$*al 
•education with 'the almost total exclusion of all\the organized,* systematic 
•educational pr6grams that were outside the formal educational system such 
as functiohal literacy for ^adults; skills training for out-af-school 
yout^; health; nutrition; family planning; etc. If education is to ' 
be equated wjrth learning and not with schooling then overall .educational 
planning fol: the country should include nonformal education so that it can 
be given a fair shar§ with the available resources for education, to make 
It a more effective instrument for social and economic t^rogress. , 

4 

The second limitation has been the overwhelming preoccupation with the 



* Nonformal Education irt the PhilJl!jftgine3 » by Felicita Bernatdino and Marcos S. Ramos 
Peyvil Bulakena Publishing CorporationjMalolos, Bulacan, Philippines, 1981 /p229 
Available from: Office of Nonformal Education, MEC^, Arroceros, Manila, Philiijpines 
Q a cost of $US3.14. " 
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quantitative expansion of th^ forma,! schooling system withUittle s 
attention to effecting necessary qua^^ative changes in theey^tom's 
structure, methods, Contents/ and 1tianagement» needed to make\ it fqnction 
more effipiently, effectively ajid^^eJb*it3bly. I / 

The third shortcoming has been the^rather exclusive condejitration of ed- 
ucational planning on national aggregates and the failure to translate 
these into detailed sub-plans. .'''Macro" plans formulated in 'the central 
o^ice are not bad per se but often .they fail to relate to the specific 
local circumstances, needs and problems of different target grougs. 
Macro plans should therefore be transiated into specific micro-action 
pl'^ns considering more particula^y the needs and requirements of the 
most depressed sector of the population. 



The fourth limitation pointed out 'is the failure of past effort in y^uc- 
ational planning to. relate itself more clo^sely to social and ^economic 
development. While considerable progre^« may have been made in this reg- 
ard, much still remains to ,done particulaJbly in translating theory 
^ into practice, general iza^^fons into more specific and practical plans of 
action. ^ - i / ' 

LNeed for Planning Nonformal Education * ' * ' 

Tlonformal education possesses significant characteristics or features 
which dif ferentiate^t from formal education and therefore require a dif- 
ferent approach to ijLanning.^ ^ 

It is tru6 that there are similarities between formal and nonformal 
education. For example, the objectives and goals of each system are quite 
, similar. Botl#aim at the acquisition of knowledge, development of skills • 
which includie literacy, numeracy, vocation^il and technical skills, and 
formation of desirable values and attitudes. But whil^ the Objectives 
may be similar, the organizational framework and the delivery system emp- 
loyed to pursue them are strikingly different in structure, instructional 
strategies, sponsorship, \:ernis of admission ^nd completion, financa, 
duration and frequency.* t * 

The most significant difference perhaps* between formal and nonformal edu- 
cation is their conceived relationshiR to surrounding educational activ- 
ities. In formal education each component is- considered to be an integr- 
al and interdependent part of a. coherent total system, generally organiz- 
ed Recording* to age and chronological progression, ^ach annual step being 
a pre-requisite to the next. In the case of nonformal education, programs 
are neither conceived of nor trearted as interrelated parts of a coherent 
syptem but as separate educational activities/ each with a life of its own 
covering a variety of education objectives* and clientele and undertaken by 
a variety of agencies, both governm^n|^ and non-government. 

Another difference is that while formal education is normally the concern 
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of only the Ministry of Education, rtonformal education is carried out by 
many agencies and organizations including of course the Ministry of 
Education. In view oftjiis, the tendency is for nonformal education to 
become nobody's business especially when it comes to determining who 
should be the lead agency in planning, fund-raising etc. 

Formal education envoys greater prestige because it ^s much more profes- 
sionalised and its symbols of achievement - certificates, diplomas, etc. 
are accepted to have special values in the market .and 'in the soqiety in 
general. While it is true that sometimes nonformal education may be 
more highly valued by its clientele because of the immediate application 
of the skills and knowledge learned 'from it, it is also true that\it ^ . 
st;Lll lacks the appeal and the prestige which formal education has achie- 
ved for itself. ^ , ^ 



The clientele of formal education is a captive group. The clientele of 
•nonformal education is compos.ed of widely different individuals in terms 
of interests, educational le^el, age, etc. They attend an NFE class if 
they are interested and leave the class anytime they want without fear 
of failure. The diversity of clientele in nonformal education requires 
the offering of a variety of subject matfter to meet J,ndividual needs. 



The fettering discussions tend tp sljow that it is far easier to plan for- 
.mal education. With all the special characteristics and features of 
'ji(5hforraal education that make it different from formal education, it 
.would appear that planning nonformal education would entail much greater 
"difficulties. This is the justification for the need of a more systematic 

approach to planning nonformal educ.ation. 



Past Efforts m Planning Nonfonn*l Education 

In the Philippines, planning nonformal education in the past was quite a 
simple matter. The nonformal education program *then was not as extensive 
and sophisticated as it is today. Moreo\;er, the population to be served * 
was not so big in number and the needs they presented were not as diverse 
as at present. In those days nonformal education was not taken as an 
importarft factor in development. It was not considered as a necessary 
complement* to formal education. Nonformal education was then taken as 
literacy education, a program for teaching literacy joer se to a group of 
young boys and girls who would latere on >serve the church, or a group of 
adults who wanted to learn to read and write. Such activity did not 
require systematic planning. It was enough to have the "cartilla" the 
"caton" and later op the bible as the ba&ic tools for reading and writing. 



When the Office of Adult Education (OAE) was qreated in 193t the planning 
of adult education became a more systematic activity. A survey was under- 
taken to^^eterraine th'e place where most of the illiterates were located 
and where to establish literacy classes. In pursuance of the provisions 
of the Commonwealth Act No. 80, fhe OAE had to determine also the vocat- 
ional needs of the adults. Guided by the provisions of the constitution 
the OAE also decided the things to be «taught under citizenship training. 



Accordingly, the, OAE prepared hundreds of lectures on important top^ics, 
printed instructional materials and aids. and trained teachers for the 
adult schools. But all these were planned and undertaken at the central 
level by the Office of Adult Education. The 6hE^ performed the functions 
of policy making, planning, training, and administration. It didvbijth 
managerial and professional or technical work. Since planning was all - 
done at the central level, it was easily controlled by the Director of 
the oilfe. 



The process did not change very giuch after the conversion of the OAE to 
the Adult Education Division (AED) under the then Bureau of Public 
Schools. The planning of adult education programs and activities was 
stiu very much the responsibility oi^ the AED, or carried out at the^ 
national level. This was of course in consonance with the nature of the 
educational system which was a highly centralized system. This was true 
even when the AED became; the Adult and Community Education Division 
(ACED) in 1956. PlannTftg th© adult and community ^education program was 
still the sole responsibility of the ACED. 



The planning process became more* democratic and cooperative wit^i the 
creation of the Planning Office under the Department of- Education and 
Culture.^ Ari Ad Hoc Planning Committee was created which was directly 
under the supervision of the Secretary of Education whose members were 
composed of representatives from the bureaus and units under the Depart^ 
ment, 'including one from the Adult and Community Education Division. 
When bejEore each bureau or' unit planned their own programs, the Ad Hoc 
Planning Committee instituted cooperative planning pf the programs and 
activities of the bureaus and units under the Department and produced a 
comprehensive five-year plan for the Department. 



A New Planning Strategy for Nonformal Education 

Any educational program that is organized and implemented at the local 
level cannot be effectively planned at a distance. An educational plan * 
prepared at the central office is at best a guide, or a suggestive outli- 
ne, but not the plan to be carried out in to to in the field. A project 
planned by 'experts' in the national office assisted by foreign 'consult- 
ants' and implemented to the letter at the local level may likely fail. 
This is ^perhaps the reason behind the failure of some projects that have 
been'tried^ out in the past. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraph is most true in nonformal 
education. The diversity of clien1*ele that have to be served, the vjariety 
of needs, problems and interests that ha^ to be met, ^ and the multiplicity 
of sponsors<^£ NFE programs having different purposes and goals - all 
these make it impossible to plan the NFE program for them. Suggesting 
a foreign model for them to follow may even^ be worse. Nonformal education 
to be mo^t effective must be need-based, problem-oriented and target- 
specific. All this seems to suggest that the planning of nonformal , 
education programs skould be done in the plans of operation and implement- 
ation involving in the process all the local agencies, organizations and 
specially the people who will be the recipients of the program themielves. 




since the early seventies, one of the authors of this book had been inv- 
olved in various regional educational exercises in planning and implemen- • 
ting the nbnforrnal education, programs of Asian countries. The purpose of 
the exercises was mainly to train nonformal educators in the countries 
concerned to plan target-specific nonformal education progr^s and develop 
instructional materials relevant and appropriate ^o the needB» problems 
and aspirations of the specific target clientele. As a st^af^. member of 
ONFE he also initiated the planning and implementation of a series of 
nonformal education training progretms, jointly with Unesco, to train NFE 
personnel of the MEC as well as otfier agertcies, both public and private 
in developing locally-oriented NFE programs and need-based instructional 
materiafls. 



Callaway and Coombs have also conducted studied on nonformal education 
and have given suggestions in planning such pro^rauns. The former sugges- 
ts the following steps: X 

1. Identifying and classifying programs that exist 

2. Establishing priorities 

i 

3. Evaluating present and the new programs *" 

4. Administering and coordinating; and 

5. Sources of finance 



Coombs suggests the following steps in planning NFE progrcmis: 



1. Diagnosis of the particular* area , 

2. Defining priority learning clienteles, needs and objectives 

3. Designing appropriate educational 'delivery systems' and 
*4. Implementation and continuous evaluation and adaptation. 



De Guzman made some very good diuggestions in planning NFE projects that 
are relevant to the needs of specific target groups. The steps in the 
planning process he suggested are: 



1. Situational analysis 

2. Formulating project objectives 

3. Setting conditions or action steps to achieve objectives; and 

I* 

4. Implementing the planned projects. 



In the light of experiences of the authors and the suggestions given by 



the writers and researchers mentioned in the preiceding paragraphs, the 
following steps are suggested in the planning of locally-oriented and 
target-specific nonformal' education programs and projects: 



Step I: Orientation on National Policies 



This step is quite detached from the actual planning activity but 
i\ is important that the planners should bd oriented with the 
government policies relating to national and educational develop- 
ment. They should be familiar with the provisions of the Five-Year 
Philippine DeveldJ>ment Plan specially those- th^t relate to the - - 
improvement in the well-being of the masses, the urban and rural 
poor, the unemployed and under-employed, the out-of-school youths, 
the landless workers, the illiterate, etc. They should be famil- 
iar with the relevant portions of the constitution, pres^-dehtial 
decrees, and oth^r legal documents concerning nonformal education. 
All NFE progr'ams and^rojects planned for implementation in any 
part of the country should be consistent with these general policies 
as they are with individual needs. 

Step II: Study of the Particular Area/Community 

The planners should have a complete knowledge of the community and 
the people to be served b^ the program* This may be done through 
a comprehensive survey of the community using wfell-designed survey 
instruments; through cofisultation or interview with the respon- 
sible people such as the Municipal Mayor, Barangay Captain, KB 
Chairman, parish priest and others; or through vicarious experien- 
ces using existing documents, reports, records and other ^publicat- 
ions about the community. ' - ♦ 

Of interest in the survey would be the socio-economic and creffio^ra- 
phic aspects of the particular community. What are t^e dominant 
occupations of the people, or how do they earn their livelihood? 
What is the average size of farmland per family? What is the 
educational level of the people: Who an<i where are the illiterates 
and semi-literates located? Who and where are the out-of-school 
youths? What do they do? How do they spend their leisure hours? 

What are the existing organizations and what services they deliver 
or programs they undertake for the ^community? ' 

What NFB programs^ are already organized ift the community? What 
other NFE programs/projects are needed to be organized? ^ 

Who cimong the citizens in the community can help* in handling NFE 
progrcims? What skills do they possess? What other resources are 
available in the community? - ^ 

These and many others^ will help the planners in identifying the 
needs, problems and ir^erests gf the people and the resources 
availably for use in nonformal education. They will also reveal'- 
the priority target groups for whom and where NFE programs are to 
be organized. . 



•When the- community survey is completed the data should be system- 
. atically collated, analyzejd and interpreted. The results of the 
^ survey should agai'ti be ^onf irmed^ by the responsible^ people in the 
community/ '* . * 



Step in^; DevelopraeAt of ]^he Education Program 

ffom tAe- cesult^^of 'the'-survey, ttte planners should'then be able 
o ident^ify priority program areas. If there is a big number of 
illiterates then funcftional literacy educaeion becomes , a pro^ori'ty 
area in the totM NFE pcogr'am. If there is •a predominance of OSYs 
who are unemployed and under-employed then skills- training becomes 
aifother priority 'area of concern. 'The other program ajeas can be 
'identified through a full analysis of the suirvey results. 

Following the iddntif icatiorx of the program areas ^ th^ fofmulation 
. ' of" 'project objepfcives i3 the next , important concern of tl)e planners, 
'•'Th^ objectives' should be both general ajid specific and should teli 
'exactly what' is to be done and where the' piJ^oject should lead to. 
• The^ object iv5b s^rye at least two^ :ttnportant puiTposes: 

1, as a 'gtiide to the 't^gachers as to what activities are to be 
undertaken; and ' ^ " ' 

2. ^s a basis later for evaluationg the success or failure of 

the particular NFE project- " , ^ y * . ' * 

♦ * * . , e 

Once the objectives of the project have been • properly stated in 
terms of the skills, knowledge and attitudes and pther changes or 
behaviour that^have to be atkiev^d,,, the next step in the planning 
process is to determine the sequence of the teaching operations. 
*A program >^rea is suCh a Isig chunk of the whole NFE prograim. If 
' the particular project is on vocational skills training, a syllabus 
for that particular ski?lls training should be obtained,, or designed 

" • " of the contents 

[ching unit may corr^s- 
Lned. 



for that particulair ski?lls training should be oh 
if there is non available; shdWing the sequeace 
or specific activities to be taugiit. Each ^M?^ 
pond to th^ specific objectives previously ^flr 



The next step is the selection of appropjTiaVe delivery systems or 
teaching methodologies and the choice of teaching aids and materials. 
The choice of an appropriate delivery system must suit the particiilar 
situation or the needs Of the particular .pro ject considering the- 
level of understanding of the target group. SPlvbs, if it is to be a 
functional literacy project, the following may be use'd: lit^^engy 
training activities, demonstrations, groug discussions, self-teaching 
devices, projection of filmS and^jslides, puppet shows etc. 

The teaching ^ids and materials chosen should complement the deliv0ry 
system selected to, carry "^If. the activity. , * ^ 

The final planning activity under Step III is th^^oice and trainincf 
of instructors. Literacy teachers should be well , selected and given 
appropriate*" training. If they are regular classroom teachers they 
should be given at least 3 to 5 days training before they handle a 



literacy classn/ The training should focus on the subect matter 
to be* taught, the -psychology of adults ^n^ adult teaching, prepar- 
ation and Effective use of teaching -aids and materials, programming 
and time scheduling, etc. If the teachers are fresh from the comm- 
unity a', longer training of say, one to two weeks, should be conduct- 
ed for them. , - 

For skills training cc5urses, vocational teachers ifn the elementary 
and secondary or trade schools may be recruited for the job. 'In 
their absence, the Director of NMYC or his local representatives ' 
. may' be consulted for assistance. Consultation may also be made with 
♦ the representatives of other government agencies. A close link and 
. coordihation with j^hese agencies can help '^ery much in recruiting 
the needed iWBtiructors and even in marshalling the needed financial 
support for the programs. 

" . / • 

^ ' f - 

Step IV: .Implementing thfe f>lanned Project-^ 

Having' planned the educational program', the specific project, is « 
ready for actual implementation. ^ Such deta^s as the venue for 
holding the activity, the funds 'needed for ^achers 'honoraria' and 
^ for other purposes, and "the proper launching of the activity shopd 
not be taken for granted for, on these may depend the entire success 
of the pro;yec£. Continuous' motivation and other forms of assistance 
should be given to the instructors so that all along the way theia 
effortIB and enthusiasm will be maintained. 

i ' ' * ♦ . 

One way to ensure ^fective implementation of a project i^ the 
« involvement in the project of the- responsible -people in the commun- 
ity, the representatives of other service agpijcies^ and the benefic- 
iaries of' the project themselves in*all the stages of the plannijig 
process, from ideiltif ication of clie?ntel6* needs to evaluation and 
monitoring. In this way everybody gets the 'feeling that he is a • 
part of the project. He has fei share*ii:i it an4 therefore is respon- 
sible for 'its success. The prim:iple behind this is, "|^f one 
shares, \^ cai;es". * 



Step V: 'Evaluat4on -and "Continuous Adaptation * 

As already staAed earlier the objectives formulated in terms of . 
skills, knowledge, concepts and attitudes should sei^e as the basis 
for evaluation, i The- evaluation of the project should be a contin- 
uous process. Each project should have an in-built evaluation 
scheme, ^ut even witifthis, a periodic external evaluation will 



be. of help to ensure the success of the project* 

It is also important to provide flexible adaptation^ of the initial ^ 
project to changing circumstances. The instructor's as well as the 
administrators of' the NFE program should be sensitive to such 
ch'anges and make the jiecessary adaptation accordingly. • ' 

The steps given above are not prescriptive but^,are merely suageEtivfe, 
Any suggestions for further improvements are always welcome.^ 

-i^i . ' . I : 



Summary ' « , 

This chapter started with the discussion of four critical limitations of 
past efforts in educational planning as a b^sis for a systematic approach 
in plahnin^-^on formal education. In general i these are: 

. ■ V , ' ■ . V- 



lack* of comprehensiveness in the sense that out-of-school or^ 
nonformal education was almost totally excluded in the overall 
^J.anning process 

2« too exclusive cont^ern with quantitative expansion to the detriment 

of educational change and innovation 
* * • ■* 

3. • 'conf ipement large].y to globaJU plans that offer^little guidance 

for practical implementation throughout the system 

^. 

4. failure |to come sufficiently to. grips with the realistic needs 
of young people and social and economic development. 

. The basic differences between formal and nonformal education were 'also . 
pointed out So that the planners wiU. know the special ch^acteristics 
of^nooforraal education Chat require careful consideration for planning 
purposes. • ' < • ^ . 

In the Philippines, when nonformal education was a very small program 
1 limited only to liter^y tt^chiiy^TV planning 4^as a simple matter. When 
the Offiice of Adult Educat(;^n w/ls created in 1936 the planning of adult 
education became a more systematic activity. How^ve-r/ planning was 
largely, if not solely, the responsibility of high officials irt* the 
national office. This approach to -planning continued up to Jthe time 
tlie Planning Office was created in the Department of Education. 

The changed conceptlof nonformal education as a factor in development 
and as a program thOT meet? the specific needs- and projDlems of specific 
target groups required a new strategy for planni.ng nonformal education. 
"The new strategy suggabts the following steps: 

1. Orientation on irrational policies ^ 

2. , Study of the particular area /community 

t • . 

3. Development of the educational program based on identified needs 
and problems 

4. Imj^lementation of the planned project; and 

5. Evalud>tion and continuous adaptation. 

************* 




Cole S. BreajbecX and Tuaothi- J. Thonpson, New Strategies for Educational Development 
^(Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1973) p.5. ,v 

See Chapter 1, pp 6 - 8. 

Brembeck and Thompson^" op. cit. , p. 149. * 

Ibid., pp. 21-23. . ' ' r 

Ibid., pp. 151-154. 

Felige de Guzmanf* editor , "Planning HPE ProjX^-sts,'* PRISNANPE Newsletter, 11, 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY'S EXTENSIOM PROGRAM: ^ 
STRATEGIES AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS* . 

. *• Dr William F. Mast'erson", S.J* 

« /. Director, • * 

College of Agriculture Complex, 
^ Xavier university • ' ' ^ 

> ■ ' ■ • ; . 

At the start, r believe it will be elemental in evalua'iing sone j>oints 
which my renarJcs may rai6e, if we i^ear in mind that they are the frt^ift 
of an experience, outside the normal frame within which w^: think of an 
extension service operating* ^ . ^ . 

The ^tecftion experience of the College of Agriculture complex ^f ,Xavier 
University^ is distinctive in severarl aspects* JPirst, dt stems wholly 
from a private entity tind^rtal^ing* Our Extension Sepfice, its existence 
emd functionixm, depends for its >raison d'etre and support on a unit 
outside Gover^ent, namely on just one, private, limited* agency* You 
will realize iDomediately how such, while necessarily limiting^our .scope, 
leaves us free in objectives and style of op^ations. Second^/, we 
function .(I believe) within a more closely linked^ multi-fe^eted complex ' 
(deliberately so fashioned in the evolution of years) than might ..i^ormally 
be the case in ^^ Government*, stratified structure. Such.c^^ht hopefully 
generate a closer co-operative support basis for the field. personnel* 

(7V ; 

In bhe li^ht of these premises, we present apme o| the hi'ghlights of piir 
Xavier CoXlege of Agriculture Extension Seryi.ce* You^will have to beeuc 
with me if occasionally the note of the * dreamer*,- the idealist comes 
tljrough a little stxt>ngly at times* * *^ 

\ *' * 

Twenty-nine years ago we staj^ted our overall primary objective as being 
' the .fullest ^umem development possible Of course, we recognized that 
such was clearly dependent &n improved, sotind national economic growth^ 
which in turn was critically related t9 consideteibly enhanced production* 
Hor ha'^e we ever failed in continually preaching tlie. production gospel* 
Still, production is to be valuable not just ad part of a set' of ^statist- 
ics but r^iJier in what it ought to imply for the enabring of the fulfil- 
ment of /^edpl^ potential * ^ , ' * 

^ / ^ ' \ , - ^ ^ ' 

Now (here we begin get to ^e phase of , our Xavier Aggie Extension - 
idiosyncracy) working ^for people, under any guise, in our view, is a 
profession, something Very special, something .noble, something tremendous* 
Far, very far from the everyday concept of 'just a job' I 



P;pepared fox A5PPAC tforkshop on Extension Curziculum and Dfivoiopmont, April 
21-27, 1982, 



As we see it, tK^r^ basic in, any exteiisioa training, wh^re' presumably 
we' are looking far long-term success/ must be elements gfeared to foster-* - 
dng such a professional spirit guax;anteeing stable, #eincere, quality , 
r service* .That expression .Jquality* service, essentill to a profession,, • 
implies an on-%oi;ig -dedication to the ever tip-datirtt^ of-<me*s abilities^ 
not someofte hopel^s^ly mired in passe remedies or techn4J5ues* -Such an 
alert attitude, such *openness and eagerness of teintl,:JLs key to the. 
hoped-for achievement of .em extension ?igent* a?his 'prof essjwial • . 
spij^it, this dedication, this seardhirtg inquisitiveness^,-^ where does it 
come from? -Just in-born character, or can training* engendei: and mold 
it? ^ur 23 years, experience in extension work attests to the rich JK>iW/ 
of training and exposure, and cheaienge.in the cfliergejice of tfie profes-^ . 
sional sti^ain in th^ extension agent* • ^ 

' ' • ; * ■ _ / . ^ , 7'., ^ 

It is a sad truism that, in memy. parts of the developing worlcT, increased . 
production has wound up v^tsening the l)3xhai condit'ion of the 80i at tlTe 
lower levels of \ the nation* Th6re eure all sorts of attempt s:;to '^cplain'. 
v^y that predicam^t* 

Before we started our extension 'effort we conducted studies aix)Ui 'the\. 
income of the small farmer in our part of the Philippines* The result: ^ 
tfee ordinary, small, relatively technically ignorant poor, farmer, for, 
all. his back-breaking labour wound up with^ only^ 1^.% of the consumer .|[fBilue 
of his production* Such was criminal, of cduree: / 'fullest liuman devel- 
opment' ui^er such conditions was ,a cruel farce! "Biglit levels, of middle 
men were skimming, off five-sixths of the consumer. value, pointing to. the 
utter lack of rural social structures focu'sed on the prima^ producer 
improvement*^ '~ " . " - , * > - 

' • / ^ : ' ■ \ r ' • 

So, we si^w t|ie demands of the time's for tlte jextension personnel, to 
be» sold on the ptiori^ need for and trained in rural stihictiire organizr 
ation, instead of • just being a scientific, technological demoh^tra^tof/ 
salesm^. To help shake rh6 farmer fafee from 'the yice-df tAe/middle-jwm/^^ 
usurer, from the vfery dtarjt we hSid to f>3:omottf thii;,acceptance^pf farmer 
organization, in^ other words to s,ee that, their initial ftope wbuld. be , 
fodn^ in unified numbers* We targetted progression the responsiveness 
of the people to the role of such rural structures „ to the acceptance of \ 
responsibility aadj^isk' f or their own improvetiient* . 




While we still cRa|tipion such farmer owned and,opei:ated rural sturctureis, 
their urgtency maj^ not now .be qui%e what it wa^ in. our «urea due to the 
expansion of private and govemiaent banking. 'institutions and othet ^ 
specializie4 agencies beifig much jnore /involved in^rw:al developmexSt support 
roles* . . s " ' . ^ ' . ' ! ' 

The advantage we felt *Ln our approach yas that ther^ ^jx& one person who , 
was both a technolo^ change force and rural social 'stihictute advocate 
and organizer* We feel that the division of so many aspects\of rural - 
improvement between several distinct units we^lcens the oyetall effort. . 
It is confusing for the small, timid farmer to be the object df ,sp .manjr, 
Visits, with so many i]|g(Kunings by different a'gencieia with diff)^>ent , 
emphasis. ^ * ' ^ x > ' ' 'tv/, 



/ 

The conclusions of a research study conducted by our Xavier University 
Research Institute in Mindanao culture in the late i950s became a 
lodestart for our extension planning as far back as 1959. I ref^r to a 
study published under the title, "The Farmer Said No". Now - after 
two editions - out of print/ The objective of the study was to pinpoirit/ 
the several factors at work in the small, relatively technologically 
ignorant, poor farmer being so resistant to change, and to asses^ their 
relative force. The most striking research conclusion indicaledT^that 
Che sJbrongest factor operative in building up and maintaining that 
resistance to change was th^ woman in the fcunily. Reflection not only 
pointed to her being by nature a conservative, and tradition-ti6d 
force, but also the very important fact that in our culture the woman, 
held the purse. Here we were about two and a half decides in. advance 
of the curren^t ^growing recognition of ^the crucial part the woman plays 
in development. ^ . ^ ' • 

f 

How to turn her into a ^ positively constructive, stimulating force in 
better production and the consequent, wider better family living? 

m » 

Observation showed large 'scale malnutrition effects in the children of 
the remote rural barriOs. This .became our entry point. ^ We bfelieved , 
that, if we could demonstrate to the young mothers "that it was possible 
for their children to be in better health with better diet, from their 
own plantinjgs, and some medicines which .improved mCome could provide, 
that they would be ready to subscribe to the gospel (the 'good news') 
of improved production. That meant we had to make an equal pi-tch to 
the women of the xTemote rural areas. How else to do that than by 
embodying women in oux rgving extension teams? So in every extension 
team of four, two were to be woman, one a nurse, the other a nutrition- 
ist. The mission of the .extensiQ^^^tes was immediately to win the 
hearjbs of their fellow-women by their obviously helping to improve the 
lot of their children in the conviction that, as the mothers saw the 
ugly tropical ulcers of the children clear up, noticed the new energy 
bubbling in them, via changed diet and medication, they would be ready 
to endorse the program of improved production. And this worked in batrio 
after barrio.^ 

We still make a concerted 'pitch to and for and with the women. Although 
because, the GoverrAnent has in late years p|:ovided more rural health 
units\ and fielded more nutrition personnel, we have moved our woftian and 
•directed work more into other programs, many aligned with some aspect^ 
, of appropriate technology,' e.g. in food prpcessing, in cooking oil extra- 
ction, in soap manufacture from the ubiquitous coconut, and still more 
important in training Chem for rol§s of management in their diversified 
r.ural institut^ns. • * 

In Some of the more searching anal^jses of the slow pace of development 
we read of the»questionable medioc% results .of extension in comparison 
to the time and fmancitil resources involved. The validity, if any or 
to what de^iTee, there might be in such critiques, I find, among other 
elem*ents, to rest considerably ^n the level of coinmuTtication skills of 
the individual extension agent or the value placed on such in the 
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extension institution itself and its formation programs. Possession , 
of a minimal degree of knowledge as attested to in an extension .service 
qualifying examination is little assurance of that individual 's achiev- 
i-ng the objectives of extension. * • 

We look on an extension agen.t not merely as a teacher, but also very 
much as a salesman. Presupposing his message is sound, what is highly 
important is how well that message is^ getting across, how convincing i^ 
he, what action he stipulates. Facility in communicating well is not 
inbred in every human being. For most of us it takes a good bit of learn- 
ing, of gr^ual experience, of exposure to an asjsociation with infectious 
communicators. As in any professional* training, there .just is never 
enough time to allocate in a deftly balanced and harmonious way among 
all the ccMyponents in the finest, finished product. In the extension 
situation, field results would seem to indicate that too little attention * 
has been paid to the wide study of communicatibn skills and commxmication 
toolsy such as thefdrama, ppppet shows, even games. 

* *'* * * * ' . 

We call our operation "The College of ^||^ricult\>re Complex". We have 
designated it s^o advisedly. We want to convey the fact that our nine 
major units in effect came into b*ing^ as harmonious parts of a multi- 
faceted support complex for rural development. , 

The College itself (1953) was set up with the aim of forming men and 
women of scienti^c competence ^nd spcial responsibility who, 'foV the 
greater part, would return to the land to improve production and to prov-' 
ide the rural areas with concerned leadership so desperately needed. To 
breed that*%iew type of agriculturalist required a very heavy academic 
load together with a substantial element of actual work at the experiment 
station. That^ ifi^the beginning, discoCiraged large enrolment so that 
after 6 years the numbers of our graduates were only 30. . . 

■ A s ■ 

The* rural situation was deteriorating^ at a far more rapid pace than we 
were supplyiri^ the remedial force. Impatience ^drove us into^ more immedi- • 
ate contact with the development situation to setting up of our own ^ 
extension service, experimentally for 2 years, then as a regular component 
in 1961. - In two decades this has never been large, thirty at n\p^, work- 
ing in 9 different provinces of Mindanao, finances being the ^ii'ctkting 
restraint. • - . 

^ From the start our extension effort was strong^ly committed to co-operative 
promotion and organization.# To help ifi that we had 6 of. our leaders 
trained at the renowned Coady InterirStional Institute of Ant'igonish, 
Caj?fada. • \ ^ ' ^ 

From the productic^n promotion aspect ,^our extension experience 6arly 
taught the need of better, accurate information in two fields, that of 
the market and price ranges. We could not help the farmer program his 
prodiiUption on just any haphazard information. It had to be reliable,* ^ 
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begausre it was research based. Such called for our setting up of the 
Institute of Market Analysis in 1964, the first such unit in the country. 

Studies were/ compiled over Considerable periods of timet, even to 2 or 3 
year ramges, to allow for e;?ceptional variables, such as drought or typh- 
oons. Th^ information arrived at went beyond the corps of extension 
personnel via radio every day to many thousands in a 200 kilometre radius. 

* • 

\ 

To sharpen .the delivery system of the extension, 16 members, have been 
trained in a reiharkable exposQre progrcira of the Israeli Government in half 
a ^ozen specialized aspects of improved production.' ^ 

Yet, withal we fretted over the limited numbers whom we could directly 
reach. . We simply hadf to involve thousands more, at least to some* degree. * 
So, the coming of our Rural CoromuAication Centre in 1968. It was to have*ffir* 
a dual role, first actual rural improvement techniques, dissemination ' * * • 
through the mass media / ^md secoAdly, thd enrichment of the communication 
skills of field per'feonnel. Eventually, it became a Department of DeveX- * 
opment Communication of the College proper. 

One other point comes to the fore when working in crural development. Any 
specific, limited program will normally be the more viable in proportion 
to its being built into some 'area ' ^develppment scheme. This latter, 
the formulating' of an 'area' development scheme, calls for a multi-discip- 
lined input. To respond to the reguests for concrete area development 
planning, the 'College ^'acuity must be a\^ailable to^ be drawn upon to set 
up such study teams. Over the. years, area development plans have been 
provided by our Faculty for 19 geographic locales in all parts of the 
country. '/^V ^ • * ^ 

****** * * S 

• . ' ^ 

This h^tory of the evolution of the Xavier University College of Agricul- 
ture Complex has been preapnted to help us appreciate how the success of ^ ^ 
a givenfextension Effort will be* Assured in proportion to the proximity 
and readiness jof a mul^i-phased support system . _We believe that, apart 
from that, for maximum, impact, we are expecting too much Of thfe Aect^nsion 
agent. . » ' *i * 
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^SHALL FARMERS QRtSANIZE TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 

♦ ' ■ • 1 

FAO World Food Day Feature 

. ' • 'A 

Farmers rarely trust officials, merchants or even reformers when they, 
come from the city. Whether on missions of mercy or of exploitation, 
city dwpllers traditionally are regarded with suspicion. To farmers they 
'are all the 6cune - people .who stick their noses into matters whrch don't 
concern them. ^ ^ j 

I S ' * ( 

The Italian waiter Ignazio Silone took the most gloomy view when he 
wrote: "a man from* town and a pheasant cannot possibly understand each 
other". Not only do they have differeot concerns, but they speak a 
different language, ^e said. Even when the man frt>m town claimed to 
bring Tdeas and goods that would benefit the fanner, these things always 
seem tp end up favouri*<^ the city, 

Self-em^oyedirfanners,(, whether landowners or teliants, rarely have the ^ 
tiitte^ to investigate pj^perly new id^as or method>s. Their worlc obliges 
theia, to be jacks-of-all-trades, and specialists m none. The risks of 
experimenting^ particularly when the farming is at the subsistence level, 
are also very yiigh. An experiment that doesn't succeed may threaten 
life itself. 



The de\:entcalised natuije of the business, i^voAving millions of small- . 
scale^ decision-makers , makes it difficult foi: fanners to band together to 
express their views. This lack of self-expression has contributed to"^the 
mistrust between country and city. iSuch mistrust stands in th^ way of 



- ■ 

solving the world's number one proMem - hunger 

Hunger cannot be overcome without a big increase in food production and 
the elimination of poverty * much of which occurs In rural ar'eas.- Yet no 
government can increas^/^ood production merely by decree. • Only fanners 
can increase food output, but not unless the rest of the world listens 
when they call for help. ^ * >l 



The voice of the Farmer- 

Most countries have accepted in one way or another the concept of workers' 
asso^ciations or trade unions, even if these are not always independent of 
the state. 'Yet the right to free association of farmers and other rural 
workers - who make up almost half of the world's workforce - is not univ- 
ersally recognized. K> 

A study by the UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) has found few 
successful efforts to build rural people's organizations in none of the 



- 16 Third World countries survey^Sha^the governments created systems to 
gather information on the rural pJ^r or involve them in the development . 
process. • ^ , ^ 

In a recent letter to agriculture ministers throughout the world, ,Edouard 
Saouma, Director-tSeneral of FAO, reminded governments of the importance 
put^pn^uraa -based organizations by the World Conference on Agrarian 
Reform and Rural Development (WCAkRD) in 1979. Mr Saouma appealed to 
* governments to involve rural groups in planning and carrying* out activit- 
ies pn World Food Day (October 16). Such a role, with its, sXpgan "food 
comes first" would give these groups the public recognition they need to 
enlist more support, he said. , 

WCARRD promoted popular organization as a way of improving grass-roots 
participation in development. The conference called for governments to 
encourage, and to remove all barriers to, the free association of rural 
people. Apart from their role as fora, the conference found that commun- 
ity level organizations could provide- economic, spcial and cultural serv- 
ices for their members. * 

Some world leaders are aware of the demand. for popular participation in 
rural development. Addressing the conference. President Julius Nyerere 
of Tanzania said: "If the people are to be able to develop, they must have 
power.'. ..at present the best-intentioned governments - my own included - 
too easily move from a conviction of the need for rural development into 
acting as if the people hack ho ideas of their own". 



In *fact, it is far easier for governments to decide what is best for their 
people without consulting them. One result of this attitude is that many 
development programs have not lived up to the expectations of either the* 
planners or those on the receiving end. Every failure adds to a sense of 
disil^l-usionment with 'foreign aid that appears to be increasing in the 
industrialized countries « 



What PopiJilar Organizations Can Do 

As well as acting as his spokesman, the Third World fanner looks to a pop- 
ular organization to deliver those things, such as equipment, credit, 
fertilizer and advice , "which he cannot easily arrange for himself. 

At the village level fanners can combine to purchase equipment which none - 
individually can afford. At the regional or national level farmers^ 
organizations can get the best deal for the individual from governments, 
or banks and international development bodies with resources to invest in 
agriculture . * ' 

• < 

\ 

In the Philippines, for instance, KAMPI was set up to support cooperatives 
and social, reform progrcuns and has made considerable progress in represen-* 
ting the views of its membeVp, which include village organizations as well 



as, individual farmers. KAMPI is also invol«ved in marketing where it 
represents farming interests in setting prices for produce. 

The important thing is that the group keeps, and is seen t<j keep, its 
independence. Farmers will quickly withdraw their support from a body - 
which they se6 as just another arm of government. 

One way of ehsuring independence is for the group to generate its own 
investment funds. The WCARRD report noted that local organizations 
, could .encourage saving among farmers for investment in projects which 
they themselves plan and control. Cheap credit is crucial to agricul- 
tural development in the Third World. Self -generated credit can help el- 
iminate the worst features of the traditional money-lender system. 

.^n Active Role 

F/irmers on the whole are traditional in their outlook. They are not giv- 
en- to taking great risks or to leaping into radical changes, and they have 
well-founded scepticism of even the best-motivated reform. 

Thus popular rural groups will generally try to retain as much of exist- 
ing situations as -possible, so long as they ^do not seriously conflict 
with their goals and concerns. In some cases, these active agrarian or- 
ganizations may fct simply as watch dogs to ensure that government-author- 
ized land reforms are implemented properly at the local level. 

In politically pluralist South American -countries , for instanpe, a feder- 
ation of local groups can counter the power of wealthy landowners opposed 
to reforms. Thi-s role for popular groups was stressed by - the WCARRD 
Report. • ' * ^ 



In Mexico, FEDEMOA, represents gmall'-scale farme.rs including the 
ejidatarios - smallholders who benefited from agrarian reform programs 
begun in the 1940s.' The ejidatarios ire today facing problems relating 
to poor land and a lack of infrastructure, especially irrigation. A 
major objective of FEDEMoa is to find solutions to these problems in an^ 
effort to maintain the social and economic objectives *of the original 
agrarian reform program. 



In a country like Ethiopia, where peasant farmers make up the vast major- 
ity of the Workforce, peasants* associations can act as one of the main 
channels of communication between people' and government. Since the 1974 
revolution, nearly 25,000 peasants*' associations have been set up. 'Acc- 
ording to international observers, the Ethiopian movement has ensured 
that land reform will not be halted. " ' 



Ways of Organizing 



FAO sociologist, John Colaris,,who has looked at conditions among the 
peopj^es of the Gemu Gofa province of EthfiLopia, found that some* tribal 
groups showed a strong preference for collective work, in k,eeping with 
their traditional 'customs. They were more confident about tackling 
problems collectively, particularly when confronted ^with new farming 
techniques. 

Elsewhere in Africa it has been found 'that a minority .group will often 
suffer when different tribal groups combine to form a Western-style 
association. Clearly,, traditional kinship structures should be taken 
into account by thofee encouraging the formation of popular organizations. 



The co'operative type of organisation has long been seen as the ideal 
structure for participation indecision-making. In man^ areas it is. 
However, at the lower level,, the cooperative has often failed because it 
has been saddled with too many and too sophisticated functions. 

A cooperative operating alongside coninercial organizations needs capital 
and expert managemerit to compete. Yet, if it gets these resourced, it 
may cease under the competitive pressure to operate in the b^est interests 
of its members* There is also often a conflict of interest between the 
small and ryot^so-small farmer. 

One way of overcoming these difficulties is to adapt textbook methods 
and rules to local customs and conditions. In Niger, for example, small- 
scale Qfpperatives are not registered, nor do they have written by-laWs. 
Decision-making is collective, after discussion at the village level. 
Membership is by village, not by individual farmer. 

/■ ■ ' - ' 

External assistance can be a useful source of 'seed* money in areas 
where low incomes stand in the way of the formation of popular organizat- 
*ions. Aid from non 7 governmental bodies in the donor countries is espec- 
ially helpful, because it can offer local assistance, very often involving 
practical or material help at the i*ndividual level. 



For instance, the International Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
which is composed of national farmers* bodies in some 50 countries, 
provides short-term assistance to Third World groups. This sort of help, 
such as the loan of breeding animals or the supply of basicJ equipment, 
can generate vitai first-year income. for farming cooperatives, giving them 
'hope of a long-term ^ture. 



the World 

While control of most of the world's resoiirtee now lies in^ the hands of 
large organizations, both private and state-o^rted**, control of thti means 
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of agricultural production remains relatively decentralized. Agriculture 
must remain a r^ativerly small-scale activity - bedause half of the 
world's people ar^ dire^ttly ijtvolved in^ growing ^ood and because, for 
many in the poorest countries, no alternative means of gaining a livali- 
' jiood exists. 



Yet much can ^bd^ achieved collectively. In particular, only the. coJ.lective 
efforts of the rural sector can absorb the raassiye Increase in agricult- 
ural investment necessary to wipe out hunger. And the farmers themselves 
have the numbers to remind the other half of the importance of making 
that investment* r 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF CREATIVE DRAflATICS IN HINDANAO-SULU. 
PHILIPPINES* 

Karl Caspar 

Theatre must project a picture of the world by artistic 
means: models of man ^s life together could' help the 
spectator to understand his social environment and both 
rationally master it. ^ * 

Bertplt Brecht 



Introduction 

The Creative Dramatics Program of Mindanao-Sulu , as facilitated by the 
Min<Janao-sSlu Pastoral Conference Secretariat (MSPCS) is a program that 
has evolved due ta the present need of finding alternative effective _ 
venues for evangeli'feation *and conscientization. 



The need of finding these alternative venues is in turn occasioned by 
the present social environment in the country today. J^ike any other 
Third World country in Asia, Africa and Latin America, the Philipjxines 
faces a situation of stfructural injustices, where the very few control 
the economic, political and cultural systems. 

The imposition .of martial law in 1972 worsened the situation. Censor- 
ship became the order of thevday, and anything that constitutes a Critique 
of the present social order could be interpreted as subversion. ' The nat- 
ional security ideology of the martial law government prohibit^ free 
expression of ideas, thoughts and sentiments of the people. 

Meanwhile the Church has made her stand on the question of structi!fral in- 
justice. Vatican Council II was the impetus that led to the quest for 
total human development .\ As a result, church documents are being dissem- 
inated to the People of God, exhorting participation in issues involving 
justice and peace. 
/ 

The Synod of 1971 articulated that "Action for justice and participation 
in socialr transformation is a constitutive element of preaching the Good- 
News...;". Following the Synod's document were pastqral pronouncements 
coming out of Vatican, the Federation of Asidn Bishops' Conference, the 
"Catholic Bishops* Conferertce of thfe Philippines, encouraging education for 
justice^ conscientization and' social action. 



*Extract3i from Creative Dramatic Training Manual , Mindimao-Sulu P^ftoral Conference 
'Secretariat (1981), Davao, Philippine^. I 



In Mindanao-Sulu, the Mindanao-Sulu Pastoral Company a«PC) provided 
the forum towards articulation of this< thrust. At MSPC II held in 1974 
the main recommendation afpproved by the general assembly was Education 
to Justice. At MSPC III in 1977, it was conscientization and organizat- 
ion of the poor, deprived and oppressed. 



^th the socio-political situation and the justicie-oriented thruSt of 
the Local Church made creative dramatics a compelling option along with 
th'e other micro-media that developed in this situation including the 
rural mimeo press, the blackboard newa, the use of posters and other 
iudio-visuals. All had qne objective^ iiamely conscientization of ^he 
people. V 



Meanwhile, the work of organizing the oppressed sectors expanded. Local 
organizers were being identified and trained to organize peasants, fislj- 
ennen, agricultural workers, the tribal communities, labourers, the 
urban poor, stu4ents and out-of-school youth. 



^s the creative dramatics program and the organizing efforts expanded, 
the need to coordinate such efforts was seen. CD was seen as ^ potent , 
entry for organization # since it providea the first stages of present- 
ation/awareness of the situation and the people's potential for particr 
ipating in social transformation. . ^ * \ v 



As a result of this, it was made clear that the CD program be a support 
program for/the organization of the marginalized doctors. Without 
this elemjBt, it will merely float on air without anchorage in the 
concrete'^condition of the people. By the time the trainer's training 
design was^finalized by the regional team, it was clear that_c^eative 
dramatics has to be put in -the perspective of community organizing. 
l:he whole concept of community theatre is not complette*^ if t^re is no 
corresponding conscious effort at organizing the -people arollnd issues 
that affect their lives, thereby developing cortmunal action tailored 
to their needs. Where the sectors are organized, the community theatre 
takes on added significance, for the play presentations truly become 
mirrors of* their fears and hopes; their joys, and pains; theip aspir- 
ations and their struggle as oppressed people.... . ** ' 



Micro-Media ^ 

Having seen how domesticating the present media sytfii^giinttie 
Philippines is, one can see the necessity of evolving aW€rnative media 
that would provide the germs 'for a liberating structure* In fact, 
the present national situation has provoked development of alternative 
forms now referred to as mini or micro medi^. 

3u ' ■ 



Micro media is the people's answer 4ft a media system that merely 
reinforces oppression and which holds no promise of their taking into 
their hands the destiny of their future, ^ - Where the country's mass 
media apparatus are ^iir t-he. hands of the privileged few, micro media 
must be in the han^s of the people. They determine the perspective of , 
such media forms, in^siuding their content and methodology. Where 
decisions involved xn producing programs, -determining content, and 
integrating valife systems of the mass media are left to the technocrats 
in urban-based media centres, those of micro media are decided on by 
the marginalized sectors living in the periphery of society, especially 
in 'j^ie rural areas. 



Where the apparatus of jnass-jnedia involves a -highly complex^" technology 
that most often involves high investment outlays and western-based 
expertise that only the-rich-can afford, those of the micro media 
promote nationalism, appreciation of what is indigenous, what Is part 
of a rich national cultural tradition* mutual sharing and cooperation, 
and liberation from the oppressive structures. Where in mass media the 
people are made to depend on what, the privileged others can do for. 
them, in micro media they discover their capabilities leading towards 
a self-reliant stance where they depend on their collective response 
to their concrete needs. * 



I 

Principles in Which the Micro Media Operates ^ 



The micro-media fcogram of the Local Church of Mindanao-Sulu operated 
within the fop^JLowrng^ six principles: 



1. Community Based 

Activities related to micro-media are rooted in the communities they 
serve, steeped in the realities of these communities. The needs of 
the /communities determine the cbntent of micro-media, likewise the 
format and methodology* These therefore make necessary constant con- 
sideration to those factors that are related to their locality, 
useful for their lives, and appropriate to their levels of consciousness— 



There is constant attempt to start where the people are, and a strong 
sensitivity not to introduce forms 4nd techniques that are alien to 
them. Concrete events are given focus, so that content truly speaks 
of them and to them, since these mirror what is good or bad in their 
concrete lives. These micro-media serve as looking glasses into 
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which the people see themselves as conmuuvities victimized an4 struggling 
towards the attainment of fuller humanity. 

-As such micro-meaia draw from the resources of the communities, their 
capabilities, their potentials^ The basic methodology used piromote^ 
community -building, and as experienced leads to community organization 

. and collective action* ' ' - . 



2. People's Participation 

„ . .„ 



At the very start, there is consciousness that there be. maximum people's 
participation in. setting up these micro^media. It is true that there is 
need for outsiders who can act as facilitators, stimulators and cheinge 
agents. But there is a consciousness throughout the process that the 
outsiders should not play a key dominant role. They are there t,o jfacil- , 
^itate people's participation, and to see to it that every step alqng the 
*way, the people are involved through and through in the decision -making 
process . 

« 

The involvement of the people from the very ^tart to the point where they 
can handle these activities themselves is a must« It is also an integral 
part of the process, for iinless they are into the process, it is- not 
community based. If they are not involved, the program again floats on 
air only to collapse when the outsiders leave the communities. ^This 
merely perpetuates a system wher^ the dependence on outsiders is a 
principal characteristic." 

■ . , I 

The people have a lot to give to the whole process. There^^are—innate 
talents aplenty within the communities; they long for par^cipation even , 
if this is not yet within their articulated consciousness,. If the content 
is to be their pains, their joys* their aspirations, th^ir struggle — then 
the facilitator must evoke these from the people to serve as ^materials 
for content. Once freed from the culture of silence Jthal; fi^s charadls^r- 
ized their lives for generations, there is much. tha?^they call give. ♦ 

It is a fact, that no matter how remote a barrio is, there are local wise 
men who have kept the history, the richness and colour of the local cult- 
ure. There are men and women who have kept fai^h with the dreams of 
their people; have treasured these in their hearts. There are men and wom- 
en who have kept the cultural ethos- of their forefathers in* terms of rich 
poetry^ songs, dances and the like. It is there to be re-tapped, waiting 
to resurface and be appreciated as vital national treasures. One is 
overwhelmed at times when people's participation leads to productions 
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that ire rough perhaps, in the edges in so far as artistry is concerned, 
but richly vital and revealing in so far as content and- folk arts are 
concerned . ^ , 

3. Self-Reliance ^ 

The movement of micro media is towards self-reliance , i.e. ultimately 
the outsiders may leave and the people be the ones to handle this progrcim 
If self-reliance is to be attained the following are a necessity; 

\ 

a. Always operate on the level of^ appropriate technology. Never 
introduce anything that will be beyond ^he capacity of the 
peop^le anrf their resources. Use local and inexpensive materials 
that are easy to procure and within the capacity of the community 
to buy. One has to be creative In finding out what is available 
in the local area, and promoting jcreativity in the use 'of local 
materials. Machinery and technology introduced should not' be 
the ones that overwhelm the community both in terms of capital 
outlay as well as in conplex operation. Highly complex machinery 
will only reinforce ^S^WRl^ insecurities and confirm the belief 
that only those from the centres can run these progrcuns. 

b, ^ Language or the roieditim used can hasten or hinde^r self-reliance. ^ 

The local dialect has to be extensively used, ilL not the only 
language used. Even the idioms, colloquial exprei^^ons, sayings, 
etc. which constitute a local dialect have to be* gr((ep due 
consideration. Change agents who don't speak the peoi>le's dialect 
have no business being facilitators unless they have the sensitiv- 
ity to non-verbal communication and are par-t^f a team that works 
collectively. ' ♦ 



c. Training is a very important x:omponent in promoting self-reliance. 
Some members of the community have the interest, the talent an<^ 
the enthusiasm to learn and acquire skills. They can be identif- 
ied during the social investigation phase and encouraged to attend 
a basic training., program. Again the training design has to be 
adapted to the community. Prefabricated training design is out, 
since each community has their own peculiatities. Training has 
to be more than a process where the participants acquire the 
"•skills and techniques. They have to understand what these skills 
and techniques are for, thus they must be able t'o grasp the 
perspective and o^rientation*' that provide the need for these 
skills and techniques. Tools, for analyzing their situation and" 
the understanding of the relationship between the local and 
• Jarger realities are as important as the skills training aspect. . 
For the training program is not neutral and apolitical. There 
is a political bias that determines the content and methodology 
of the whole training prograun. Ultimately thefe is need to 
train local tra^.ners. From cunong those who attend the basic 
training, a few will manifest greater aptitude for continuous 
learning, leadershit>, and sustained interest. They are .possible 
trainers, and they need to be trained as such. When the catal- 
yzers shall have left the place, then the local trainers will be 



the ones to continue providing input to the community theatre 
groups that have been organized. 

There is also need to identify, form and train the local core 
groups. Micro media involve the efforts of a group, not just 
' one person. This is possible if core groups are established, 
but they have to be trained in the area of organizing, evaluat- 
ing, strategizing-tacticizing, summing up and raising resources, 
as well as providing back-up mechanisms.* 

% 

4 . Indigenous ' 

The people are the repository of Philippine culture. This is expressed 
through their songs, poetry, dance, drama, etcw Micro media draw inspir- 
ation from this living cultural heritage, tapping tjie richnes's of these 
indigenous art forms, which are close to the hearts of the people. 

A populist-oriented approach to style and- fofinat f urthe^ involves indig-- 
enous popular forms of expressing the aspirations of tne people. The 
format of micro media has to have popular appeal if it is to attract 
interest at the grassroots level. Forms that cater only to the privileg- 
ed upper and middle classed cannot be imposed on the grassroots for it 
will hold no real meaning for them.** 

Through her pre-colonial and 'post-independence' stages of history, the ^ 
Philippines has evolved folk art forms that ptovide .immense raw material 
for micro media content and form. It is imperative for those invol\^ed in 
micr^ media to unearth these and use them with new perspective in mind. 

This i^ not to say that anything alien to the people's cultural heritage 
has no value to micro media. One can also romanticize cultural legacy 
as being the be-all in determining content and form. ^ The Philippines 
shares a lot of commonalities with other Third World Countries especially 
• those of. Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Some of these countries too 
are develot)ing their own micro media. There is value in sharing these 
with one another, and introducing 'outside ideas and methodologies' so 
long as these are adapted to the local situation and are kindred with 
local sentiments. ^ 



5.' ' Situated in the Perspective of Pastoral Priorities 

Mosjt 'of the micro medi^* progrcims in i{lindanao-Sulu are church programs 
linked with the overall thrus^ of building basic* Christian communities. 



This 'is because 85 per cpnt of our people are Catholics. l?o them the 
church has strong credibility,' being the only other ^powerful institution 
in Philippine society that can resist government pressure and harassment. 
Having been 'christianized' through 400 yeeurs of Spanish colonization 
.(^565-1900) , the .people in the Philippines have retained the Catholic 
faith through the years. 




It is, hdwever, a faith that is rooted in. popular folk religiosity, a 
faith that puts more emphasis on the salvation of the soul, and which 
very often exhibits externals through popular devotions and other forms 
of domesticating religious, practices. This is not to say that such a 
religion does not have the force towards a liberation €hrust, for in fact 
such a religion now plays and can play a more pigp^ficant role in the 
people's struggle for liberation, no less alike the Exodus event. 

If we are to start from where the people are at, we have to consider the' 
faith-life of the people. For it holds for them the meaning of their 
lives. While the church worker starts from the folk religiosity of the 
people's faith, he has to facilitate authentic J^aith formation through 
which the people can become aware of the difference between domesticating 
and liberating ''faith. 

This involves a study of contemporary church documents that have clearly 
and forcefully articulated the Church's concern of justice and peace in- 
volvement. It also includes a discussion and study of theological thou- 
ghts that have shaped the identify of a struggling Third World Church, 
those whjLch suggest that the Church must be Church of the poor, concerned 
with social problems and committ»ed to Social tr.ansf ormation. This involv- 
es prayerful bible study and reflection so that we may show that through 
the Scriptures God has communipated^ His pl^n of salvation, a plan to 
liberate men from the slavery of sin, both ii\dividual and social, as well 
as from structures that do not protect and respect human dignity. 

6. Situated in the Perspective of Total, Historical and Structural ^ 
Realities 

Micro-media must promote and facilitate the conscientization and organiz- 
ation of the oppressed sectors. If this be not the fraunework in which the 
micro media are set up, then they lose the reason for existence. There 
is need, therefore, for a concrete analysis of people's concrete condit- 
ions. 



People's bareness of their dehumanizing stat^ has to be deepened. Levels 
of consciousness have to be raised to the poiat where structural violeixce 
affecting people's lives is understopd. They have to be able to relate 
isolated events towards an understanding of the root causes of the prob- 
lems and difficulties. The events of their lives are analyzed, to find 
out the basis fpr poverty, ignorance, powerl^ssness . 



Semi-colonialisk and s§mi-feudalism are seen in a new light in terms of 
how these root^ causes truly *ffect their situation at the local level. 
Such a structural apd historical, framework of^ studying society, at the 
local, national and global levels, facilitates an understanding of why 
society is wfiat it is today. 



If jthe conscientization process truly occurs, the people then see them- 
selves within this structural framework and the historical challenge it 



lays before them. They then see the promise o£ change, of social 
tremsformation where they and no other will be the main actors. They 
also see that this process involves collective effort within their own 
communities and in relation, with other sectors and coinmunities similarly 
situated. * . - * . . 



Creative Dramatics: Support Mechanism for the Organization of the • 
Oppressed Sectors 

From its very conception and beginnings in .Mindanao-Sulu, the creative 
drcimatics progrcim has been seen as a tool for conscientization. Its ten- 
year history has led to the development of community theatres or perform- 
ing theatre groups presenting plays thkt are aimed at making people 
aware of the present situation. Its ^nscientizing role is se^n in the 
play productions staged, including tihe liturgical plays that have been 
presented in churches and parish hatis. 

During its first five years of existence the main focus of the activities 
was in providing tsaining programs that coulH lead to the development of 
a local performing gtoup that can present plays for conscientization. 
These lefl to mobile p^^rforming groups, travellj-ng from one place to anoth 
er showing radical plAys that could agitate the people towards a new 
consciousi^ess. During the pre-martial law days, there were mass audienc- 
es viewing t^ese types of plays, strong in mass impact but weak in the^ 
reflection aspect. 

The imposition of martial law Slith its ensuing restrictions led to chan- . 
ges in strategies. No longer Ire mass assemblies allowed for these types 
of plays, and no longer are- tl>fese types of plays allowed to be shown to 
big audiences. There was a greater necessity fpr developing forms and 
mellowing the content so that nobody from the performing group wpuld be 
harassed and/or arrested by the military. This led to the proliferation 
of liturgical plays, under^ Church influence, e.g. presenting these 
inside the church. In fact it provided *a contemporary dimension^ to the 
church's task of evangelization. 

# 

Plays *were presi'ntet^ to small groups, far from the scrutinizing ej^s 
of the powers-that-be . But 'one can only go so far with this. In S^all 
communities it is difficult to keep these away from the prying eyes of 
the local para-military or tfie- barrio captain. Thus harassment and out- 
right arrests- occur. 

Somewhere along the assessment and suimhing up pro|^esses, the groups J 
involved, in Creative dramatics saw their strengths and weaknesses. Tie 
main weakness was that the process has been more presentation and produc- 
tion oriented with vety little time for reflection and discussion. As\ 
a result there wasn't much deepening awareness on the part of the audiei?^ 
c6 apart from the surface understanding of play events. The/Rpmp from 
ao understanding of the pipt on stage, to the parallel in IWeir lives 
remained to be hurdled. 

Apart from this, community action to respond to" local needs never 
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' materialized, for there were no follow-up mechaifisms for the people to 
come together to discuss what could be done to the problems presented on 
stage reflecting their concrete situation. 



• Meanwhile/ ther-e was a growing awareness within church groups involved in 
social action, justice and peace programs for the need to organize the 
oppressed sectors. It is not enough that they become aware of the roots 
of their problems, they have to be encouraged to do something about these. 
But while they're not organized, thei2> actions are unsystematic and 
have no sustaining power.* Meanwhile issues are surfacing right and ^ef t 
making their lives more miserable. 



From* this realization, programs to organize the oppressed sectors were 
initiated and implemented. Local organizers were being trained and field- 
ed to the peasants, fishermen, agricultural workers, urban poor, labourers 
and tribal communities to organize these sectors^. The national thrust of 
Social Action Centres in terms of peasants organizing provided a big 
push towards local peasants' organizing efforts. 



somewhere along the line, the local organizers and the local creative 
dramatics trainers saw the need to pool their resources together. Local 
organizers became involved in creative dreunaticp progrcim and vice-versa. 
The local organizers saw in creative dramatics the venue for continuing 
conscientization, since issues are better understood through play product- 
ions. The creative dramatics trainers saw in organizing the oppressed 
sectors and in community organizing efforts the anchorage they need to 
mobilize the people around the issues affecting their lives. Both saw > 
the n^d ^ complement each others* efforts. Both saw that they haveKt^ 
be alAes in the task towards liberation. In some communities, the orgr^ 
anizer is also a creative dramatics worker. 



The realization that the creative dramatics program has to be a support, 
back-up mechanism for the organization of the oppressed sectors brought 
on a new significant dimension to the program. No longer is the effort 
towards developing community theatres something that's hanging in air, 
now it is linked to the possibilities of communal action towards 
liberation. 



Thus in the trainers' training, there is a session where the trainers 
are exposed to organizing communities where they learn the basic skills 
needed in organizing. They also see how their role can complement that 
of local organizers. * 



As a result of this, in some areas of Mindanao-Sulu , there are compre- 
hensive programs where creative dramatics forms an integral part along/' 
with the organization of the communities. " *• 
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Extent of Creative Dramatics Now in Mindanao-Sulu 



Practically all of the 20 dioceses of Mindanao-Sulu have shown their 
interest in participating in the Creative Dramatics Program. In the last 
four years, basic training programs have been conducted for parish and 
diocesan workers in 17 dioceses. In most of these there are attempts 
at setting-up community theatres. 



In eleven dioceses there are already trained local trainers who have 
attended the past two trainers' training programs. Almost all of them 
are involved in funning their own local basic training programs. In five 
dioceses there are attempts at combining the creative dreunatics program 
with organizing efforts. 

Evaluation of the* Creative Dramatics Program in Mindanao-Sulu 

In an evaluation held among the key people involved in the CD Program in 
Mindanao*-Sulu the following Ccime out: 



1. As a whole it can be said that the Creative Dramatics (CD) 

Program has not really contributed towards solving the main 
problems of society, because it has not yet been integrated 
into the movement of organizing the oppressed sectors toward 
social transformation. • 

Too many of the plays presented are liturgical in nature, and 
there is no support mechanism for ongoing reflection for action. 

In the schools where the program is offered as elective, the 
philosophy is lost, and the activities mainly revolve around 
the technical aspects of presenting plays. 

There are local organizers who still do not see the value of 
CD in organizing the communities. Thus no coordination and 
integration of the two programs. 

Other plays are merely for entertainment, just so they can 
present plays. 



2. On the other hand, one can also say that the CD program has 

started to respond to the needs of the situation. Some plays 
that have been presented have contents that are biased for the 
poor, toward making them aware of their situation. 

On occasions like^ national holidays or important dates, -plays 
have been presented to mak6 people aware of the need for the 
; struggle. 

There are a few communities, where the CD progr2un is an integral 
part of the community organizing efforts. This has led to the 
. development of local trainers who work hand in hand with local 
organizers. Liturgical plays presented have become more ^ 
meaningful since they touch the lives of the people. 
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The following are seen to J>e the strengths of this ^progirsun: 
It clicHs with the people. 

Compared to other forms of micro media, it has become more 
self-reliant* 

Groups not yet integrated with thm Organizing thrust, are 
starting to link the two. 

Most of the dioceses have their own local trainers that can 
run their own training programs. 

A number of organizers have shown interest m integrating CD in 
their pi;ogram. 

^ • 

Most of the people who have seen these plays are convinced of 
their relevance. 

Most of the trainers know what this pro'^rcun is about and have 
committed themselves to the task. 

^t is the best medium .for th2 illiterates. 

Analysis of the situation is made more concrete through the drama.' 
Pedagogy used is liberating. 

The following are the weaknesses of the program: 

Most of the local trainers still do not know the basic principles 
and strategies of organizing, thus they need to be trained in this 
area so that they can truly have community-based theatre. 

There is still lack of ' support from some church leaders. 

If in a parish, the pfirish priest assigned does not like the f 
program, it stops. 

There is no coordination with other church programs towards 
sharing of resources. ' ^ 

Leadership in these groups sometimes centres around one person. 
Once he is gone, the program too, is gone. 

Lack of financial and other forms of support to those^ who are 
just starting. ^ 

Lack of variety of styles and approaches to take away the radical 
profile. 

Lack of creativity so that various types and forms of drama are 
used, same dish very often. 

Lack of regular reflection, assessment among the local groups. 



StiriNiftsuf f icient study of local and national issues that could 
link them to the struggle for national liberation. 



5. « Conclusion 

The, CD Progrcim can only truly respond to the national situation today if 
it is linked with the movement of organizing the oppressed sectiors, 
who are 'the principal agents of the struggle for liberation. 



6. Recommendations */ 

The CD and CO workers and organizers need to understand each ' 
other's progrcim so that they can determine areas of coordination 
and integration** 

\- CD workers should have exposure and training in organizing. 

Provide CD training only in areas where there is a program for 
organizing. . — _ . 

This is not a rigid guideline, h6wever a cascto-case basis 
still applies. 

Develop a CD methodology with built-in design for organizing. 

Have reaular consultations among CD workers in order to learn 
from- one another. ' . 

Local CD workers should train and develop rtore of tjie local 
people to expand on the local resource pool. 

There is need for continuous study on the forms, style and 
meth£)doiogies of CD in order to develop more effective though • 
less risky productions. * 

Thie Future of Creative Dramatics 

r 

The future of Creative Drsunatics Program in Mindanao-Sulu is very « . 
promising. The Ideal Church in Mindanao-Sulu is generally supportive - 
of this progrcim ind is providing it enough support to continue. 

V • _ • ■ ' . 

There are enough local trainers who can handle their own .local needs. 
They constitute a most precious resource pool, in their c^ommitraent to 
setting up more community theatre groups in their dioceses. 

The prbgrsun has its vision grounded in the needs for conscientization 
and community organization. This perspective Sustains the vision for 
future involvements . 

One cannot appreciate the radical stirrings that happen in the community 
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as a co^xihity theatre is being organized, until one sees it working 
in a concrete situation. This process is be^ng repeated in many commun- 
ities throughout Mindanao-Sulu. As the people ^et involved in the 
process, one sees and recalls the .Vime when theatjre really belongs to 
the people. 

Present historical realities have brought back what was originally the 
prerogative of the masses, and have resurrected the very expres'sions 
lodged deep in their lives, folk artistry has resurfaced, this time qual 
itatively different, in that it speeiks to them and of them in a language 
their hearts understand. The very process of articulating their dreeuns 
and aspiratipns become the' very process that will blossom to fuller 
dignity, , 

* <i ' ' 

While the movement is still flawed and roughly unsystematic and unorgan- 
ized, it has ne^tertheless , provided promise for the years to come. With- 
in the current perspective it has already been integrated into the 
historical phase of a people's struggle towards their national aspirat- 
ions, and will stay as a forum through which the Filipino squl can comm- 
unicate, in its search" for a more liberating worjd view. . 

Truly the movement has led to the setting up of 'community theatres that 
are more than mirrors of the situation, and have .become micro8co|>es 
with which we scrutinize ourselves, our brothers and sisters, as we 
accept our personal and collective responsibility to become more alive 
to the present, conscious of the pa"'st and hopeful of our future*. 
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REPORT JOF THE WORKSHOP ON THE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING OF LITERACY AND 

POST-LITERACY STRATEGIES* 

I. BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 

o 

This is the Second International Workshop organised by the I. I.E. P. on 
the subject of Planning and Implementing Literacy and Post-Literacy 
Progrannnes. The first ,one took place in Arusha, Tanzania, from 27 Novem- 
ber to 2 December 1980 and was the starting point for a renewed interest 
on behalf of the I. I.E. P. in the field of non-formal education and more 
specifically in Literacy and Post-Literacy. Subsequently a special 
subregional programme was launched by I.I.E.P. in co-operation with the 
Regional Office of Unesco in Africa (BREDA) 'for training local level 
personnel in national Literacy progrcumnes in selected countri-es of East 
and North-East Africa. » 

The present Internatj-onal Workshop on "Planning and Implementing of 
Ijiteracy and Post-Literacy Strat€«fies" which has been organised in close 
co-operation with the Unesco Division for Literacy, Adult Education and 
Rural Development, was originally sqheduled to take place in 1981. Due 
to unforeseen circumstances ttee meeting had to be postponed and the * 
venue a^^so had to be changed. The Government of India and the State 
'Government of Tamilnadu kindly accepted at very short notice a request 
to hos^ the Workshop in Madras from 14 - 21 December, 1982. 

This Workshop takes place at a rfioment when Member States have just appro- 
ved the second Medium-Term Plan of Unesco and given a very strong support 
to one of the Major Programmes which is entitled ""Education for All" and 
which includes a specific programme on the intensification of the struggle 
against illiteracy and the development and renewal of primary education. 

t 

In this cointext the. objective of the workshop was to orient senior level 
personnel, engaged in Literacy and Post.-Literacy Programmes, in issues 
relating to methods and techniques of planning and effective implement- 
ation of such programmes laying particular emphasis on; 



a^ In depth exchfinge of experiences and eX^ination of 
* the conditions under which experiences of one country 
may benefit the other. ' 

b. Identification o£ some of the principal elements for 
* the success of national literacy programmes. 

* c. Improvement of the methodology of planning and admin- 
istration o^ national literacy programmes. 

* Prepared for th» IIEP/Unesco In terna tiona J literacy Workshop on the 
Planning and Implement a tlonr of Literacy and Post-Literacy Strategies 
(Madras, India, 14-21 December 1982). 
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d. Opera tionali sat ion of integration of literacy programaes 
? with development objectives. , ^ 

The I.I.E.P. also expected to acquire a better understanding of some 
specific aspects of the plahning 6f literacy programmes which would help 
it in defining its activities in thi^ s^ere. 

II. METHODS OF WORKING OF THF WORKSHOP 

The workshop opened on Tuesday, 14 December 1982 at 10.00 a.m. with * ^ 
a welcome address by Mr C. Ramdas, I.A.S./, Education Secretary, Governme^"" 
nt of Tcimilnadu^ a Presidential Address by the Hon. Thiru C. Aranganay- . 
agam. Ministry tor Education of the Government of Tamilnadu; an 
Introductory Statement by Dr Paul Mhaiki# Director of the Division, of 
Literacy, Adult Education and Rural Development of Unesco; an Inaugural 
Address by the Hon. Thiru M.G. Ramachandran, Chief Minister of Tamilnadu 
and a vote of thanks by Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Chairman of the Madras . 
Institute of Development Studies. 

In Its first working session the workshop elected Dr Adiseahiah^s 
Chairman, Dr Claudio Moreira, President of MOBRAL, Brazil as Vice^Chair- 
man, emd Ms Rest Lasaway of the Tanzanian Department of Adult Education 
as Rapporteur. ^ r ' ^ 

. Participants included 24 country representatives, responsible for the 
Literacy and Adult Education Programmes of Brazil, People's Republic of 
China, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Kenya, Malwai, Nepal,' Nicaragua, 
Pakistan, United Republic of Tanzania, Socialist Republic of Vietnam and 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. There were nine Indian observers« 
In addition there w^re a number of represefttat,ives of org£uii sat ions 
(Unicef, Commonwealth Secretariat. etc . ) and several resource persons. 

Eighteen technical papers were written by participcints and resource pers- 
ons on specific issues of planning, mana'gement and implementation o$^ 
Literacy and Post-Literacy strategies. They served ^as the basic materials 
for the discussion of the Workshop. Case Studies had also been prepared 
to present some of the most relevant and illustrative examples of Literacy 
and P»st-Literacy progwunmes in the State of Tamilnadu. 




On the badi^ofJthe tepnnical papers and mAjor issues identified by part- 
icipants in tKe pre workshop phase, a discussion note had been prepared 
by I.I.E.P. suggesting a regrouping of the ^questions to be debated under 
four themes in tjie general framewoi:X 9f the general theme of planning 
and administration of literacy and post-literacy programmes. . The four 
themes suggested werei ♦ * ^ 

1. People's mobilization and participation ^ 

2. Planning, organisation 'and process 
-3. Evaluation and resource development 



T 

'4. Articulation of formal and ^n- formal education. 

The discussion note specified the list oilpapers mainly .related to each 
theme and suggested a list of questions to which the Workshop could 
address itself. ' * * 

The workshop had been organized with a series of plenary sessions, group 
work and* field visits. 



Plenary "Meetings 

y They served a number of purposes: sharing information, presenting 
technical papers, eliciting clarifications on specific documents and 
also discussing general i%sues. Each technical paper had been presented 
briefly in the plenary session so as to allow participants to obtain 
clarification from the authors. Reports of working groups were also 
presented and discussed in those sessions. 



Group Work ' ♦ • 

The primary method of working and exchanging experiences and ideas was 
the working groups. Four groups were formed in such a manner that there 
were representatives of the various regions of the world in each groUD 
as well as persons having different fields of experience. Each group 
ejected a Chairman for the duration of the workshop and a rapporteur who 
changed each day. The discus'sions which took place in each grpup based 
on the various technical papers was in most cases extremely lively and 
enriching thanks to the great experience of the participants. 



A typical working day started with the presentation and discussion of 
the .reports of the working groups summarising* their discussions of the 
previous day. Thereafter, the technical papers (four or five) illustrat- 
ing the themes to be discussed during the day were briefly presented by 
the authors. Usually, the» plenary meeting broke after two hours in the 
morning and the work proceeded in groups for the rest of the day. 
• * 

In the evening two types of activity took place: the meeting o^a 
Steering Committee and field visits. ''^ 

Steering Committee *^ 

It was composed of the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Workshop, the 
Chairpersons of eafch working group and the resource persons. The Committ- 
ee met every evening to review the work of the day ^nd on the basis of 
this review suggested modification to the programme, specific issues which 
should be given more emphasis, alterations to the( working methods and 
even to the working hours. The suggestions or recommendations of the 
Review Committee were presented every morning to the whole group. 
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Field Visits 

Field visits were organised in the evening after the day's work in the 
workshops. Participants were divided into two to four groups and visited 
a few literacy and^post-literacy projects in the city and its surrounds. 
The objective of these fielB visits was to inform "the participants of 
the variety of literacy projects orgemised in India either by t^ie State 
Ministry of Education or by various voluntary agencies, amd to derive 
benefit from the bbservation in the field situation. .Case Studies had 
been prepared which provided information about each of these projects/ 
programmes. .Visits were organised to the following institutio^nsr 

* Tamilnadu Board of Continuing Education Project 

* DiJ:ectora^e of Non-Formal and Adult Education Project 

* State Resource Centre for Non-Formal Education 

* Young Women's Christian Association and Women's 
Voluntary S,ervice Projects 

* Office of. the Directorate of Non-Formal and Adult , * 
'^ucation 

* Centre for" Human Development and Social Change* 



Country Presentations - 

The last two days of the workshop, were devoted to country presentations 
and workshop afterthoughts. On the basis of sharing of experiences, 
field study and the understanding of technical issues discussed *ih the 
workshop, the participants, made a brief preservation of their country 
prjUfeunmes and of the manner in which some of the issues which arose 
during the workshop could be applied to J:heir own national situation. 

o * / 

Finally, the participants expressed their appreciation of the warmth of 
the welcome they received from the local organizers and the people of 
Tamilnadu as well as the outstanding quality of the cultural programmes 
offered to them. 



III. MAJOR ISSUES DEBATED 
1. The Conceputal Framework 

The discuasioft was based on two presentations, one by M. Ahmed on 
•Education and Development* integrating Literacy and Post-Literacy activ- 
ities and basic services, the other by A. Bordia on 'The Situation of 
Literacy and Post-Literacy iA the Worl4*. The relationship between lit- 
eracy and development, and trfe proposition thai literacy is not an end 
in itself were discussed at length. It was noted that not enough research 
had been done on this relation between literacy and development. There 
watf some indication that the relation was not direct in the sense that 
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more literacy does not always meem more development. Experiences have 
shown however them when literacy is combined with other elements of 
development, results are more encouraging.* 



The point was made that educational activities are a means to meet dev- 
elopment needs. Literacy should contribute to the improvement of the 
people's living conditions and therefore be functional. It was argued 
however that the functional dimension could be introduced at different 
points of a4^ntegrated package of pre-literacy, literacy and post-liter 
acy 1 nrl n(in(f j-^ nrrririii Tm »rr_jjr needs and possibilities of each country. 
In certain iastaja6ek^unctionali1:y can be the starting point while in 
others it can-^ inwoduced at later, stages of the learning process. 

The meaning of the\ functionality concept itself was discussed and said 
to include the folJ^wing dimensions: 

* Literacy and numeracy as communication skills 

* Life orientation of the literacy programmes rather than 
just skill, orientation , ^ 

* Literacy^ as a base for further education 

* Building up awareness on socio-economic structures and 
' conditions whidh prevent the process of development. 

An example of this approach was given during the visit to 
the Centre for Human Development and Social Change, 
Literacy is introduced as a part of the process of 
consciousness raising. 

* StrengtHening the orgafnisational capacity of the participants 
and making them able to use whatever resources may be 
available* 

In* relation to the design and planning of literacy programmes, the foll- 
owing principles were put forward: 

1. Primary and Adult Education should be seen as two^ 
complementary dimensions of the same policy to make 

* literacy available to the total population. 

2. Continuing education opportunities should be made 
available for both adults and children. It was 
suggested on this perspective that post-literacy programmes 
be made accessible to primary school le£U/ers as well as^to 
x)ew literates. 

3. Functionality of literacy implies that linkagc^eihani^s s 
« be established at different levels in 'order to make 

co-ordination between^ various agencies a reality. 

4. From a methodological point of view, the functionality 
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also implies that lihe content of the programmes and 
teaching/learning process be based on function|ility terms. 
The case of the Freirian method of generating themes was 

, J . 

2. Organisation of Planning Activities 

Participant^ requested that the workshop be started by a general debate 
on the definition of planning of literacy and post-literacy programmes 
and on the processes of planning before conc;entrating on specific issues 
such as organisation of plaihning and mai>agement structure, training of 
administrative personnel, choice of clientele and selection of teaching/ 
learning strategy. ' * , 



1 

2.1 Planning Process 

It was generally agreed that planning .should d^J^ with two major 
questions: 



d deal with 

.n * 



* Where do we want to go? i.e., fix the general objectives - 
both quantitative and qualitative of the programmes. 

** How do we want to reach those objectives? 

•i.e. define the strategy and means of implementation 
pf the policy in 't;erms of human, material and financial 
resources, teaching/le^rning methodology etc* 

Another starting point which was also commonly agreed upon is that if a 
country i^ serious about eradicating, illiteracy and if literacy is to 
become a general .political commitment, then there is a need for a centr- 
ally defined policy and planning' inpyt, • ' , 

Planning can be defined by a sequence of activities and a methodology - 
or process - used to carry out these activities. ^ ♦ 

. ' ' ' 4 

Sequence of activities in planning 

Six basic steps can be identified ' in planning pf literacy programmes* 
Although these steps are presented in a sequential manner, in reality 
many of the activities overlap, intersect and therefore take place jji 
parallel: ^ 

* "*rhe first step consists in obtaining a political commitment 
i which should be a real one and not simply wishful thinking 

or lip service* This commitment should be expressed in 
policy declaration specifying the general and specific - 
objectives of the programme.* Right from the Vety beginning, 
a conceptual clarity should be^arrived at concerning the 
general development framework in Which the progremmie is < 
going to take place, the linkage between* the educational 
objectives and other development objectives as well as the 



linkages between the overall and the specific programme objectives. 
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* The second step concerns a series of preparatory ^activities 
among which are: 

1. Recapitulation of the countries past experience and stud^ 
of the experiences of other Countries. 

2. Diagnosis 'of the ppresent situation both at national and 
svib-national level, and assessment of theNinagnitude of 
the problem to be tackled. 

3. Strategic planning including definition of objectives 
(both A^antitative smd 'qualitative) definition of specific 
target groups, identification of patterns of implementation 
and sequencing in, terms of space and time. 

4. Costing of the programme Cinder various alternatives and 
assessment of- 'the financing possibilities. 

5. Setting up of an administrative structure. This structure 
will depend on the specific characteristics and administrative 
tradition of each country. 

6. Negotiation with other Ministries and ptiblic or private 
organisations on the ways and means of co-ordinating actiyities 
at central, regional and local level, 

7. Creation of the resource system in t6rms of curriculum, " 
duration of the courses, production of instructional materials, 
selection and training of personnel, etc. , 

8. Mobilization and opiftiqn formation using whatever resources 
might be available in the country: mass media,, public, 
religious, party organisations, voluntary agencies, etc. 

* The third step deals with the development of concrete 
programmes and projects. There may be si*tuations and 
countries wh6re there is a uniformity in programmes, « 
participation and decentralisatiqn, however, may lead to 
a diversification of programmes ^and projects. 

* The fourth step consists in training thfe necessary people 

, to carry out the programme - administrative and teaching i 
P|rsonnel . 

* The fifth step is to develop an efficient system of evaluation 
and monitoring. ^ ** 

* The sixth and final stage is related to the operational\8ation 
of the programme at the grass root level. It includes planning, 
programming and management activities at local level. Partibip- 
ation of the people concerned^ in this stage is a, crucial 
element. 
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Planning Methodology and Process 



To ccirry out the sequence of activities previously described, various 
methodologies and processes can be used which characterise the planning 
process ► This includes • 

* Analysis and . understanding of the decision making process. 
What are the various factors which influence the degree of 

, political commitment. 

* The praxis of ^planning, i.e. study followed by decision and 
action, in turn throwing up issues for ^ study, decision, 
action and so on which should include: . 

Introduction of a continuous process of research 
which would help in defining and revising the policy. 

. Calling upon national and international exj)ertise to 
advise on technical and methodological issues. 

- Experimentation with pilot testing* 

- Consultatj.on with Various departments, agencies and 
political leaders. , 

* Participation and active involvement of the people concerned.** 

* Creation of a learning process. ^ 

2u2 Planning Organization 



Closely related to the previous point on the planning process is the 
question of planning organization and structure. A great deal of time 
has been spent discussing the issue of decentralisation. Two models of 
Planning and Management of Literacy and Post-Cit^racy programmes can be 
envisaged. One is the "Top-down" Model which starts with the planning 
at the national level and goes down to planning at the village level and 
the other model is the "Grassroot approach" or "Bottom-up" Model which 
starts with the planning at the village level taking into consideration 
learners' concrete environment and needs. It was generally felt that 
the two approaches should be seen as complementary rather than opposed 
to each other. AS has been previously mention^, national planning was 
considered a necessity but this does not exclude the possibility of 
introducing flexibility in the programme and some elements of the "Bottom 
up" approacl}, this is where decentralisation becomes imperative. Countr- 
ies* experiences seem to show that there is a tendency- towards decentral-. 
ization everywhere. The question becomes more "How far should the decen- 
tralizatibn go". Some participants have felt that plannincf at the nation- 
B^y, level should only be strategic, leaving the operationalisation and 
implementation of plan to the regional and local level. Other J)articip- 
ants have suggested that centralisation and decentralisation should be 
seen much more as a continuum, the scope and extent of decentralisation 
depending upon the politipal structure of the country, the human resources 
. availaljle at regional level and the regional socio-economic conditions. 
In all cases, decentralislition calls for a good strategy of training oi 
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personnel* at regional and local level. 



2.3 Planning for Different Clientele 

There was a general agreement that literacy is meant for those who have 
been deprived and denied of this right due to various economic, social . 
and cultural reasons. 

Women in general should receive priority in naAonal J-iteracy and adult 
education programmes as on one hand they represent the most deprived 
group in society, and on the other hahd evidence exists that more educat- 
ed women are more likely to introduce changes that will benefit the 
whole family. In countries where women suffer conditions of deprivation, 
specific progrcuranes should be organised fo^ them. These programmes 
should try to raise their interest through various income generating 
activities. It was noted .however, that it would be necessary first to 
go beyond the so-called female traditional activities such as cooking, 
child care, weaving, etc. to take into account women's new role in 
society and second to introduce elements. of consciousness raising. 

It was also pointed out that in some countries (Kepya, ^Malawi) the most 
difficult task is to attract men to literacy classes; in such cases 
specific progrcunmes should be organised for them. y^^^ 

As regards age, it was noticed that many literacy programmes han^e either 
a minimum or a maj<imum age* limit. It was stressed that progr2uranes 
should also try to address themselves to young children who , either did 
not have a chance to enter primary schooling or dropped out at an early 
stage. Experience shows however, that admission of children, in adult 
education prograunme may push the adult learners out. It was therefore 
suggested that specif ic 'programmes be organised for out-of-school youth. 

2.4 Choice of Content and Teaching/Learning* Strategies • 

Under this ^heading two issues have beert discussed. The first one i?elates 
to the meaning and aspects of functionality. This debate has already been 
reported earlier. (See the section on 'Conceptual Framework'.} The 
second issue is related to the medium of instruction in literacy program- 
mes. The experience of countries ' like Tanzania, who havff an officially - 
accepted language and teach literacy in the official language has been 
compared to the experience of other countries such' as India, Kenya who 
have opted for the use of various languages or to the experience of 
Indonesia where the learning packages are written in a. single national 
language while the medium of instruction used by tutors is the mother 
tohgu^. No real conclusion could be reached regarding this issus. 
x 

It wsts felt tliat the ^Language of literacy should ideally be* the mother 
tongu^? -but as one of the pbjectives of literacy progrcUranes is the promot- 
ion or mobility ^nd interchange, whenever there is a proliferation o^ 
dialects, literacy could be done in the officially accepted language or 
languages. ^ 



2.5 Training of Administrative^ Personnel 



Only one group discussed this issue. It has been noted that while some 
countries have opted for developing permanent training institutions, 
others have chosen to. use existing institutions such as teacher training 
to train their literacy administrators. It was felt that in the latter 
case planners would have to be careful not to teach programmes which 
are modelled on the primary education system. 



Countries like Kenya and India have used Universities to train their ad- 
ministrative personnel, organise correspondence Co.urses. Whereas the two 
examples have yielded good results 'it should be pointed out that often 
Universities are more theoretical minded than action oriented and this 
would have to be taken into consideration. 



3. Mobilization ^Mid People's Participation 

The meaning of the terms "Mobilization" and "Participation" were fully 
discussed. The two words were found to be partially overlapping in 
meaning if participation is taken in the narrow sense of the term. How- 
ever in a larger sense it was found that the two words differ: 
"Mobilization" means to activate, to move, or to sensitize people, while 
"Participation" means taking part in the decision making and implementat- 
ion process. ^ * • ^ j^i.-.^ ° 

The experiences of Revolutionary countries like China, Ethiopia, Vietnam 
and Nicaragua show how people can be mobilized on a very large scale. 
In those countries there is a very strong political commitment from the 
top to the lowest levels while the existence of appropriate structures 
at all levels has also facilitated the ''Mobilization" and "Participation". 
Some lessons can be drawn from these experiences even for countries which 
have not gone through major revolutionary changes. For example, the use 
of mass media, fes'tivitie*s, mass organizations such as peasant organizat- 
ions, women's associations, etc. are devices which collide be applied in 
non-revolutionary countries. The experience of China also seems to show 
how important it is to provide people with concrete evidencfe qf benefits 
that peo'ple can derive frojn literacy. r 

V 

The abovementioned points, however, do not mean that mobilization is not 
being practised in the so-called non-revolutionary countries. 

In both types of countries the big challenges are to make mobilization' 
and participation operational, and to sustain them over a long period of • 
time. 

A general consensus was reached that mobilization ^nd people's particip- 
ation in literacy programmes depend very much on the following factors: 



1. There must be a strong political will, not just political 
Slogans or political statements. The political will has 
to be reflected in legal enactments directives and 
appropriate financial and other human and material resource 
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allocations. The literacy wrll/conimitment should be 

sustained until the literacy problem has been solved and 

maintain lifelong education. ^ 
/ ■ * 

2. The management .of literacy programmes should be decentralised 

to give people an opportunity to participate in making decisions 
on various issues of literacy programmes. The experience of 
China was cited: people at the locfil level decide on learning 
materials that fit to their specific situations. They also*^' 
employ their own teach'ers, arrange for payments, etc. The 
resources tit the national, provincial ^^i?id district levels are 
used to reinforce the power of t)ie^ people to make decisions 
at the local level. ' \ V, 

3. Instructional methods Should stimulate involvement of the 
participants and correspond to their- Xntffr-ests . > This could be 
obtained by using discussion groups^ 4anbi.ng^ dinging, income 
generating activities and other practices -which are relevant 
to the specific learning situations. '"-^ 

4. Mass Media m terms of the use of Radio, Television, Newspapers, 
and Film should be used to highlight success. This can interest 
the learners as well as the leaders and help to establish 
credibility.- 

5. There should be greater use of voluntary organisations both 
local and international to strengthen literacy and post-literacy 
a^ctivities in terms of sharing experiertces, and resources. 

6. ifhe need for literacy should be sustained by trails forming the 
needs into demands and people should see literacy cis a continu- 
-ous necessity in their everyday life-. 

7. Literacy and Post-Literacy activities should be highly supported 
^ with adequate inputs like reading materials, slates, chalks, - 

teachers emd' Others . 

8. Literacy teachers should be trained to cope with the teaching of 
.literacy and post-literacy. Financial incentives for the 

teachers also need to be encouraged. / 



4. Evaluation and Technical Resource Development 

These aspects of literacy programmes should be given importance. However, 
most countries appear to have serious gaps with regard to resource devel- 
opment. Under this title are included all the technical and pedagogic 
inputs to the programmes; curriculum development; trafning of tutors and 
monitors; instructional materials; evaluation and monitoring; etc. 
In the plenary session and li^ the working groups the following issues have 
been discussed. ^ • 

4.1 Use of Mass Media, Particularly Television ^- 

It was thought that since television and radio facilities were already 
available in mo6t Third World Countries, although on a limited scale, 
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proper use should be made of the existing facilities. The visual rich- 
ness of T.V. completed with the audio' component makes thd medium partic- 
ularly suitable for literacy programmes. It was felt thcit in most cases, 
the medium was blamed for inef f ectiveness . when in fact the fault lay with 
inadequate and ineffective utilization of its potential. 

Television was perceived to be useful for supplementing the existing 
literacy effort and Aot as a substitute for person-to-person contact. 
Once a policy decision for involving the mass media has been made, con- 
siderable time and effort should be spent in planning for proper utiliz- 
ation of T.V. This involves organising viewing groups, training emimat.- 
ors, producing material for T..V. lesson units, designing programmes in 
close collaboration with different %encies, ensuring that programmes 
are viewed and that^ discussions follow each viewing, makxiw sure also 
that a good feedback system is established. It was suggestfe^-fc^at as 
much as possible the television should try to base its pr^rammes on the 
life and. experience. of the literacy learners who would become the main 
actors of the programmes. The role of television was also considered 
important , for training of the instructors, as well as for mobil*ization, 
^motivation and awareness raising and follow-up of literacy programines. 



With^rec[ard to i^adio, it was 'felt that the medium did not lend itself 
to literacy prograftanes though it had other important functions in 
literacy effort: . among these advantages were its potei^tiai- for greater 
decentralization, training, reinforcement of functional an<i awareness in^ 
put. . . 



4.2 Resource Development Structure c. 

The groups reviewed the experience of Various countries with regard to 
curriculum development, material production and training of literacy 
personnel (District Officers, Supervisors*, Project Officers, Tutors, 
Monitors, etc.) The experience of India was studied in greater detail 
thanks to the visit paid to the local State Resource Centre. Agencies 
respohsible for facilitating resource development in India consist of the 
Directorate of Adult Education at national level and State Resource Cent- 
res at the State level. In terms of cufriculum the Directorate of Adult 
Education develop "prototype material which is adapted by the State . 
Resource Centres 'for their respective regions. State Resource Centres 
are also responsible for training Supervisors and Project Officers. 
Decentralization is -considered vital in India although plans for the 
creation of District Resource Units have not been implemented yet. In 
another country - Indonesia - the basic learning packages are prepared 
arid produced ^it central level but other learning materials may be prepar- 
ed at local le'^el to relate to* the specific aspirations of the learners. 

It was felt that whatever the system that exists in a country for curric- 
ulum development, training and material production, it shcHUd be flexible 
enough to bring in necessary modifications according to €ne changing 
needs and demand's. 




4; 3 Training of Moni tots /Tutor ^/VoWteers 

Rfesource development structures peK^e \j jriOt ens uzfi effectiveness of a 
literacy prograaine unless the in struct^^rypex. formed their duties well 
and havi been suitarbly trained. / 

Considerable discussion took place on whether primary school teachers 
should be used or nbt in literacy teachiiig. In a- great number of countr- 
ies the priority is given to school teachers when recruiting ^oluntefers 
while in others it is the reverse policy which is followed. Reservation 
wag expressed concerning the level of dedication and motivation among 
the existing teachers and it was suggested to recruit other educated vol^ 
unteers instead. The usually ^ow level of qualification of volunteers 
was pointed out. Training of ^/blunteers rarely exceeds two /three wefeks. 
It was felt that more research should^.be carried out regarding the effec- 
tiveness of various types of instructors' or tutors. The question was 
raised, however, as to why, if school /teachers undergo a long training 
programme, similar investment could not be made on literacy teachers 
training. * 



4^4 Monitoring, Evaluation -and Testing . ' ^ 

Monitoring is a process bf*watching periodically the progress of a project 
or prograilime in order to identify strengths as well as shortfalls for the 
purpgse of taking timely measures. It implies a flow of information on 
predetermined points of the programme. Evaluation is the process ^of 
collecti-ng evidence* and using it to judge the degree of worth of all 
stages of the programme: context, input, processes as well as outpi^t 
and impact. . ^ ^ 



The monitoring and evaluation sj^stem used in different countries were 
discussed in the various groups. It wa§ generally felt that the systeiff 
should be simplified so as to become* a' part of the regular management and 
imolementation. process carried out by the existing administrative staff. 
No* specialized professional expertise should be required except at the,, 
design stage. Monitoring cwid evaluajtion* require an appropriate^ data ' ■ 
base. This means that the points chosen, for controyiingltH©. implementatr 
lon of the programme, and the indicators identified, should be carefully 
selected taking into account the objectives of the programmes. Not ,too-^ 
much, but reliable, data should be gathered. It has been pointed out 
that m many countries data concerning enrolment and attendance in liter- 
acy programmes wa,s *inf lated . . Ways and >means of increasing the reliability 
of statistics were discussed: ♦ improvement and reinlEorcement of supervis- 
ion, minimizing the element of threat included in the evaluation, intro- 
duction of external' checks, control by the community, establishment of a 
system of testing of learners* achievements etc. 



It was observed that many count^ries have experience in input, process and 
impact evaluation. However, the experiences of impact evaluation are 
extremely limited. Note was made* of the fact that Tanzania is' planning 
to start an evaluation of the impact of it^ literacy and post-li4eracy, 
programme next year. Very often evaluation which has* tried to meVsure 
the influence of literacy on productivity has been quite deceptive. 



is probably due to 'the large number of factors which influence socio- 
economic change and thfe difficulty of isolating the specific effect of 
literacy. It was suggested that whatever quantitative analysis is under 
taken, it should be complemented by some (fualitative indication "je 
changes of attitudes and behavioural pattern that Uave occurred, , through 
appropriate interview's and "^servations . 

Regarding testing on assessment of the learners* achievements, no consen 
sus Was reached concerning the necessity to adopt or not national norms 
to be applied throughout the country. Some participants felt that a 
national norm was preferable fo a multitude of local norms while others 
favoured self and collective evaluation of a participatory nature. 

5. ^] Articulation of Literacy and Post-Literacy Programmes With Formal 
Schooling and Other Basic Services 



At the .beginning of the discussion on this topj,c the following important 
remarks were made: ^ • - < 

# 

* Articulation between literacy programmes and the school, system is 
only one aspect of the more complex relationships between formal 
and non-formai education.* The latter includes in particular th6 
various training activities organised by different development 
ministries and agenciep., ' ^ 

* To concentrate^, on the interaction between /ormal and non-formal 
programmes is only one way of studying the issues related with non 
formal ecucation. There is strong justification to pursue study 
and training in' the' spher^fif of non-formal education and literacy. 

* The co-ordination between literacy and formal schooling shoUiS^e 
analysed in the general perspective of continuing life-long educat 
ion and in the broader framework of linkiAg education with general 
development objectives. * 

An important discussion took place concerning whether the interaction 
between formal aod the hewly developed non*formal education would lead^ 
or not t6 the letter J.osing its identity and specificity. Some particip 
ants expressed the view that non-formal education programmes should be 

* technically and financially reinforced before a fruitful interaction 
process could be started. It was generally felt, however, that although 
this strengthening is required, linkages between literacy programmes and 

^ formal schooling could and should be developed for the greater benefit 

' of both systems. 

The. working group then ana^lysed in greater detail the moire operational 
aspects of, this articulation process. ' ^ 

Pooling o/ Resour|:es 
e of the major points which was examined concerning pooling of 



resources was to' what extent primary school teachers could be used for 
literal teaching, ^n many countries, primary school teachers are part- ^ 
icipating in one way or another in the literacy and post-literacy progra- 
mmes but their modes of participation, vary according to the specific 
conditioifs of each country. In other countries, however, there are strong 
Reservations regarding the involvement of teachers in literacy due to the 
following factors: 

lack of motivation - ^ 

preference of teachers to live outside the rural community where 
they are teaching 

lack of appropriate gkills- to teach adults on the basis of 
different countries* experiences 



A numbe;: o'f suggestions were made to overcome some of t^hese problems. 
These included: ^ ' 

organizing of courses for primar]^ amd secondary school teachers 
. to sensitize them to the importance of litera<?y work and train' 
^' them in specific methods of teaching for adults 

•t6 change the programme of teacher training colleges ineJcingv them 
more community oriented 

to* set up a system of moral and/or financial incentives encouraging 
the teachers to participate in adult education 

tcr increase the level of training of adult education workers thus 
reducing the difference in status between the two types of teachers 
and facilitating the movement; from one system to another 

to open up the formal school system by p;romoting the participation 
of students and teachers in social work including literacy. This 
could be done by establishing study-service or national service 
* schemes "and by introducing literacy work as a practical subject in 
the curriculum. 



It was felt that these complementary measures would help the teac^jer to 
be a better classroom teacher. Concerning facilities, it was found that 
even though literacy cla^sses can be organized in many different places, 
most countries are making extensive use of schools, particularly in urban 
areas, in other countries, however, adults may be reluctant to attend 
literacy classes, organized in primary schools if they> have to waik long 
distances or if they identify schools with the education of ch^^ren. 



The idea was put forward that in future priority could be given to the 
setting up of community learning centres rather than primary schools. 
These centres would, be used for formal and non-formal education activities 
would offer pifogrammes for both adults and children, and would encourage 
the participation of the community in their management. This* approach 
which started being introduced in" certain countries wpuld not only facilit 



ate interaction between formal and non-formal education but hopefully 
have a cosU saving effect. 

5.2 Cross Fertilization of Methods and Content 

Since teaching methods and content should be guite different in formal 
as compared to non- formal education, linkages in. this area may be 
difficult to achieve. ^It -waS, nevertheless agreed that closer -contacts 
between the two types of education could have a positive influence on 
, the formal school system. Substamtial changes m the methods and 
progreunmes of primary schools can already be observed in a number of 
countries as a result of national literacy campaigns. (Use of local lan- 
'guages, mass media, experimentation of open primary schools, etc.) 



5.3 Flow of Peirticipants 

countries are generally offering cdiff erent kinds of opportunities to new 
literates for continuing their education: night classes organized within 
the regular school system or different types of non-formal courses includ- 
ing special types of post-literacy programmes directly oriented to the 
socio-economic needs of the participants. It would be worth investigatingv 
how many of the new, literates do in fact take advantage of these 
opportunities . ^ 

t> 

The ultimate objective would be to have easy transfer from fomal to 
non- formal education and vice versa. In this regard, some sort of equiv- 
alency between programmes would be needed. One could also think of a 
system in which specific achievement levels would be identified and stan- 
dctrdised while the various modalities to reach these levels would be left 
open. 



5.4 Institutional and Administrative Coordination 

As was previously mentioned, institutional coordination could only fruit- 
fully take place if the non-formal system is sufficiently* strengthened 
and developed. On the other hand the most critical task is to achieve 
a coordination between both formal and non-formal systems on the one side 
and other development agencies on ,the other vjith *a view to making educat- 
ion really functional. , • ' * 



5,. 5 Integrating Literacy and Post-Literacy Activities and Basic 
Services ' / 

It was generally felt that' the basic seirvices approach is the most appro- 
priate way of attacking development problems including illiteracy. The 
operationalization of this approach however, raises a ntiraber of problems* 

- ' The first one is related to the socio-political conditions 

prevailing in each country and with the fact that integrated 
development is often not considered as a priority by policy * ^ 



makers and administrators either at central or local level. 
i 

The second one derives from the way pubiic acJministration 
operates. It seems that the local level Is the most appropriate 
one to achieve cootdination between various organisations and , 
agencies. Action taken, at local level nevertheless, can easily 
be neutralized and blocked by a lack of appropriate coordination 
at higher administrative levels. One of the ways to overcome 
* the probjeir, which is practised in different countries is to set 
up intersectoral boards or committees at central level in order 
to msOce literacy the colicem of various ministries. 

It was pointed bub that this solution can only be effective if there is 
adequate follow-up coordination at the various implementation levels. 



OJ 



REVIEW ESSAY 

THE RIGHT TO LEARN AND THE NEGLECT OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION* 

Mark Bray*' 



In 1981, Bernard Anderson, the Principal Research officer at the Depart- 
ment of Education in Waigani, edited and produced a book entitled 
The Pxght to Learn? The Neglect of Non-Formal' Education . ** Although the 
book was given considerable publicity and has been widely quoted, the 
status of nonformal education has not significantly altered since the 
book's release. This paper reviews the book, uses it as a springboard 
for discussion on the status of nonformal education, and examines -probable 
future trends in Papua New Guinea. 



The Book \ * 

The most striking feature of The Right to Learn is its illustrations. 
They include photographs, cartoons and diagrams, some of which have been 
collected from archives, and some of which are recent^ All are interest- 
ing, and together they convey a highly effective impression of Papua New 
Guinean life, of the complexities of development, and of the diversity of 
our education processes. 

■ p> 

\>. 

While many of those who have picked up the book will have read' little more 
than the title, almost everybody will have been impressed by the. photo- 
graphs and by their stories- Most are of people, of whom many are smil- 
ing, several are solemn, and a few are scowling. All the photographs 
show real personalities, engaged in readily recognisable activities. 



The list of contributors * to the book is also impressive. Anderson has 
ejfisjured that the book does not become merely an academic study by incor- 
>porating contributions from poiiticians, anthropologists and planners as 
'well as from" educationists. ^ It opens authoritatively with sections by 
the Prime Minister, the Minister for Education and the Secretary for 
Education, Acaraemic" Contributors include Louise Morauta of lASER, 
Sheldon Weeks/ Peter- Eaton Graeme Kennelfield of UPNG and JDhn 
Kolia of UPNGS. Vic MacNamara, Alwyn Neuendorf, Barpy Reeves, Charles .\ 
Currin, Sharon ^Field and John Croft are professional educationists in the 
Department or Qls^where. Rose Kekedo of tha. Department of Community an^ 
Family Service's, Ian Morris of the Nat^Lonal Planning Office, William 
Edoni of the Public Employees Association, Bernard Narakobi of the 
Supreme Court, ^ti^ Louis Varo otf the Council for Village Development a^l 
help to broadefn the outlook of the book ^rom different angles of govern- 
ment. And Kevin Walcot of the Word Publishing Corporation provides a 
view from an important part of the private sector. 



X 



* MarJt^Bray is a member of the Faculty of Education at University 
of Papua New Guinea. 

** See commentary by Dr Alan Davies/ ASPBAE Courier No.i4, .April 1982, 
P- 35. • , • . .... 
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WitlV this wide and impressive range of contributors, Anderson himself 
keeps to the background. In practice, though, his role is much more 
t^an coordinator, and in failing effectively to p'oint this out, he 3.S 
being excessively modest. Only eight of the 23 contrijautors submitted 
their views of the editor in writing. The remainder were interviewed 
and their contributions were actually recorded and written down by 
Anderson rather than by the individuals themselves. 



Using this method, Anderson put the book together m the remarkably short 
period of three months. In the process, he created a document with a 
freshness which is all too rare in the publishing world. Had he waited 
for the individuals to wri^e their contributions himself, he would prob- 
ably never have got them all. 



The Meaning and Coverage of Nonformal Education 

One major problem concerning nonformal education is that few people clear- 
ly understand its meaning or coverage. This problem is long standing, 
and has proved particularly unfortunate during the whole of the 1970s, 
during which there has been considerable international debate on nonfor- 
mal education. Anderson and the other oontribut<?rs are*perhaps wifie not 
to offer too concrete a definition of their subject. But at least 
some definition would have been helpful, and woul<3 have facilitated 
analysis . 



Definitions of nonformal education usually begin by identifying the 
formal system and contrasting it with informal and nonformal education'. 
The formal system, it is generally suggested, covers schools/ colleges 
and universities, which are hierarchical and graded, and w^j^ch award 
certificates to successful participants. By contrast/ informal educat- 
ion covers generally unstructured learning which arises in the everyday 
experiences of talking with friends, reading newspapers, listening to 
the radio and so on. Nonformal education then becomes the third categ- 
ory which covers everything else. Nonformal learning is organised/ but 
usually has more fle/ible entry requirements and a less rigidly defined 
clientele than does formal education. It is often uncertificated/ and 
covers such organisations as apprenticeship schemes/ youth groups, the 
Boy Scouts, literacy classes, women's groups and Bible study \neetings. 



Although this definition is workable, it is negative. Rather than posit- 
ively identifying particular education processes, the term nonformal 
simply describes adtivities that are not formal. Further, the categories 
overlap, the educationists themselves cannot agree on the most suitable 
classification of • some activities. For example/ while in this countrV 
administration of vocational training in most provinces has been assigned 
to, nonformal education officers, many argue that it is a formal activity 
which should be administered elsewhere. The same is true of College 
of External Studies (COES) courses, which are often coordinated by prov- 
incial nonformal officers. Since both vocational centres and COES cours- 
es have specific entry qualifications and are hierarchical and certific- 
ated, those who argue that they are part of formal education have a 
^rong case. • - ^ 



The failure of any cojitrihutor to The Right to Learn to delineate the 
boundaries of nonforinal ^s^ucation therefore leads to some confusion. 
Several sections of the book are, at least on my understanding of the 
terms, more concerned with formal than with nonformal education. Some 
contributors specifically discuss schooling, and others examine vocat- 
ional centres aftd the GOES. Certainly the role' of nonformal education 
cannot be understood withqut reference to the formal system. But there 
is a point beyond which discussion of the school .system becomes so 
extensive that it obscures the main thrust of the book. Had discussions 
of the formal system been more resti;icted, it would have been easier to 
discern what nonformal education really embraces, and just how far the 
sector is or is not being neglected. * - 



The Neglect of Nonformal Education? ' 

# 4 

While , informal education, by definition, is a process in which everybody 
engages, the coverage of formal education is more restricted. In Papua 
/9 New Guinea, about ' 320,000 people attend community schools, 28,000 attend 
high schools, 8,000 receive -technical and teacher training, 2,500 study 
m universities, and 4,000 receive othfer types of formal training. The ^ 
remainder of the population, which comprises over two million people, 
does not participate in formal learning, and a large proportion never has 
done. * 

^The chief thrust of Anderson 'Is book is that although these people do not 
i-» ^participate in formal education, they do have learning needs.- At the 
basic level, many people need literacy and numeracy skills. Others 
require skills related to agriculture, crafts and health; and others 
need to learn about such topics as baby care, 'religion and political 'dev- 
elopment. - These needs, the book ' suggests , .should be met through nonform- ' 
al education. However, in practice, it argues, the sector is neglected. 
And with It are neglected the' learning needs of the majority. 

To support fchis point, Anderson summarises some education expenditure 
figures. As a whole, education is well favoured in Papua New. Guinea. 
Figures in the appendix to The Right to Learn show that in the mid 1970s 
education received by far the largest sectoral allocation in official 
spending, and was given pver twice the amount allocated to transport, 
police or agriculture. Education in some years also consumed over 16 
per cent of the official budget *and over 6 per cent of GNP, which was 
among the highest proportions in the worlds 

y 

within this budget, however, nonformal education received only a marginal 
allocation. In the 1977/8 combined universities and Department of Educat- 
ion budget, non university adult education was allocated just 0.2 per 
cent of the total. The situation has not radically changed since that 
date, and this figure certainly demonstrates. Anderson's point within the 
government education sector. 

W 

* At the same time, one point constantly stressed by Anderson and other 

contributors is that the coverage of nonformal education is not restrict- 
4^^' to Department of Education . activities . To' gain ^ tru6 picture of the 
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neglect (or otherwise) one would have to survfey the resources devoted 
to -educational activities in such Departments as Primary Indastry, Works 
and Supply, Commerce, Health, Community and Family Services, and the 
Office of Information. A survey would also be required of such non- 
government activities as the Girl Guides, various community action « 
groups, industrial training proj^ts and all the churches. One such 
survey was conducted by 'the Manpower Planning Unit in 1977, and could 
usefully have been updated, j 

/ • ■ . . . 

O/ie 'department in which jOii^ might justifiably expect greater activity is 
Community and Family Services, in which one section is specifically 
charged with this task. This section is the National Council for Village 
Development (NCVD) , whicTi was established in 1979 under the Prime Minist- 
er *s Office but was relocated in the Department of Community and Family- 
Servicefirin 1982. 

The operation of the NCVD to date fias been disappointing. It was estab- 
lished In the hope that it would provide a flexible and interdisciplin- 
ary service and would perform a coordinating role. However, as Morris 
indicates in his section, of The Right to Learn (p. 158), it has proved 
difficult to match the ideals w>th reality: 

There have been problems in that too much money is attooated to 
overheads and not enough delivered to, the ground. Also, it is 
clear that in many areas there is not the staff trained in th^ 
'needs of the communities or for developir\^ nonformal education 
programmes in the provinces. 

Even in its new location, the NCVD ex*periences major problems. It has 
never been clear whether the principal work of the Council is research, 
coordination, grant-giving or implementation, and as a result it has 
not done any job effectively. The National Planning Office has become 
disillusioned with the NCVD, has cut the Nonformal Educatibn Sectoral 
Programme from its already Small figure of K300,000 to K200,000, and 
has threatened to cut it further. 

The Department of Primary Industry (DPI) is another arm of government 
which, with its extension services, immediately pomes to mind in the 
context of nonformal education. These services have recently been the 
subject of a major review (McKillop, 1982), which highlighted several 
weaknesses in the system. One weakness is stressed by Reinhard Tietze 
in his section of Anderson's book when he criticises the general outlook 
of DPI officers (p. 147), who, he suggests^ are too bureaucratic and spend 
insufficient time in the villages. 



Numerically however, the McKillop report considered Papua New Guinea Well 
off by comparison with other developing nations. Indeed, the, report 
recommended rationalisation from the present position of one agricultural 
extension officer for 290 farm families to one officer for 500 families 
(p. 83). Moreover, a plan exists for a major World Bank assisted ^project 



wh^ch, if implemiB^ted according to intention, will spend K4.2 millicjn 
\qXx formal agricultural training and a further Kl.4 million on extension , 
services between 1983 and 1986 (LiPI1982, Vol. 1^3). Thus , although there 
may exist problems with agricultural extension services, it is difficult 
to ar^ue that the sector is neglected. ' 

'\ ■ . • • ' ■ 

The Lepartmeni ^f Works and Supply is another body Responsible for a 
considerable amovjnt of formal and nonformal trajlning. The I^partment has 
approximately 50(J apprentices ' in varipus trades, and under a new Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) project is ex£)ected to 'e:^and both apprenticeships 
and more formal training. ^' ' ' \ 

SimilariV^ the Department of Commerce '|iaa, an important basic- numeracy 
projeot ^for Jtrade store owners, and runs its own extension s;ervices thr- 
ough th^ Business Development Officers. The Health ^Department, through 
its A^d Post Orderlies and other officers, operat^es important nutrition, 
ante^natal and preventive medicine projects. The Office of Information 
distf^ibutes literature around the country; and the J^epartment of 
finance holds periodid workshops to help province© budget and audit 
their accounts. This, list coyild be extended, and to it could be added 
a wide ve^riety of more fom;al programnjea operated for a considerable 
range, of staff. ^ ^ T ^ 

» * * 

Undoubtedly, most of ^ these projec^ts require improvements 'Of various 
sorts. However, it must be admitted that t^iere is already an impressive 
number , especially since education is not the principal function of 
these Jkpartments. Thus, in so far, as nonformal education does seem to 
be neglected at this level, the greatest neglect would seem to b6 in those 
departments in which one would expect it to iSe strong, namely Education 
and the* NCVU. * ' . ^ 

Provincial Government Policies on Nonformal Education 

Several provinces also have important nonformal^ pro jects , often as part 
qf broader development packages. Uridoubte^y the most far-reaching is 
the Southern Highlands Rura^^st>evelopment Project, which was launched in 
1978. John Croft is the nonformal education coordinator in the project, 
and presents one section in Anderson's bo6k. This section is regrettably 
short of detail; but one place in which Croft has provided more inform- 
ation is the Southern Highlands Education Plan 1982-86. 



A'ccording to the plan (Chapter 7) , only in 1974 was a government Adult 
Education Officer appointed in Southern Highlands. With this appointment, 
it 'seemed, .just one man w^s made responsible for the educational needs 
of the entire adult population. Between 1978 and 1982, however, the 
staff was expanded to 23 .(including eight village motivators) . Among 
the projects for which they are now responsible are literacy classes, 
women's grpups, radip programmes, cigriculture projects and nutrition 
schemes. * , 

^ With this number of officers. Southern Highlands has by far the best 
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Staffed section specifically called nonformal education. Other provinc- 
es ^ave made some efforts, and the Enga Rural Development Project, for 
excimple, is promoting various types of community development and faihner 
training. However most provinces pay little specific attention to 
nonformal education apart frpm employing a single officer in the Division 
of Education. Moreover, even the Southern Highlands grossly neglects 
nonformal education by comparison with the formal sector. The 23 nonfor- 
mal officers may be compared with 652 community school teachers, 90 
high school teachers, and 27 officers in charge of administration of the 
schools . 



Jilonformal Education in the No n- Government Sector 

Whereas creation of a comprehensive list of government nonformal educat- 
ion activities would be difficult, to draw up a similar non-government 
list would« be impossible. As a few examples may illustrate, even a 
partial list would be extensive. Thus one survey of bakeries, laundries 
and similar enterprises in Rabaul recently identified 170 persons enroll- 
ed in structured training schemes (Sakias 1982) . Similarly, the Papua 
New Guinea Banking. Corporation has a programme not only to train its 
staff but also to txain'the public. For the latter, the bank has a 
mobile team which instructs villagers and townspeople on how to use bank 
services. And thirdly, the churches have extensive networks not only of 
bible Classes, but also of literacy and community action groups. 



In these instances, it is more difficult to describe nonformal education 
as nelgected. The word 'neglect' implies that the situation ought to be 
other than it is. But. whereat one can accuse governments of nelgect by * 
reference to an , opinion on the activities in which they ought to be 
engaging, such a statement is more difficult to make about non-government 
organisations. Fifstly, since one is not generally referring to public 
resources, it often becomes impertinent to state how they should be 
employed. And secondly, the organisations themselves are usually in a 
much better position^ to assess needs and available rBsour<2es than are 
outside observers. 



The Requirements of the Labour Market 

This paper is moving towards the suggestion t^hat nonformal education is 
indeed neglected by some bodies, but that it is less neglected by others* 
In so far as it is neglected by official education agencies, it is worth 
investigating the reasons for the situation. In Anderson's book, / 
McNcimara focused most clearly On this, and paid particular attention to 
the demands of the labour iparket. 

As^ McNcimara pointed out, most people are more concerned with the potential 
economic returns from education than with learning for its own sake, 
particularly when participation requires a major sacrifice of time and 
resources. Chiefly for historical reasons, the greatest economic returns 
are provided by formal employment in the wage economy. Since entry to 
and promotion within that sector are strongly influenced by formal qual- 
ifications, demand for these qualifications tends to be much higher than 



demand for nonfomal training. 



At 'this point, it is useful to distinguish between two types of nonforroal 
education. The first covers programmes which operate as alternatives to 
formal schooling; and the second covers supplements to the formal system. 
With regard .to the first group, it is arguable that in many cases .nonfor- 
roal education should be neglected, for it is likely to suffer from a 
lack of demand and could promote social stratification. This is best 
seen by examining some international developments during the last decade. 



At an international level, nonformal education became something of a 
fashion during the 1970 's. One of its major advocates w.as Philip H. 
Coombs, who in 1968 wrote a book entitled The World Educational Crisis . 
In the book, he pointed out that schools were very expensive, and, 
especially in the -Third World, caused several serious problems. As well 
as consuming scarce resources, he suggested, schools were generally 
irrelevant, exacerbated unemployment, and caused disillusion amo^ng youth 
and dislocation oj^ society. * 



During the early and mid-1^70's. Coombs developed this theme. In 1973, 
he co-authored New Paths to Learning , which presented nonformal education 
as a potential alternative to schooling, and in 1974 and 1975 he 
co-authored two more major works. 



Coombs had cloSe links with several major donor agencies. During the 
1960 's he was director of the prestigious International Institute for 
Educational Planning (HEP). His 1973 book was prepared for Unicef 
by the International Council for Educational Development., of which he 
became director when he left the HEP, and his 1974 and 1975 books were 
sponsored by the World Bank. 

Partly because of these links, and partly because Cpombs* ideas were 
reinforced by such other authors as James Sheffield and Victor Diejomaoh, 
the apparent potential of nonforinal education made a major impact among 
international donor agencies. | Although some enthusiasts were careful 
to stress that the concept was nothing new, a major movement began. 



As the decade progressed, however, the disadvantages of many nonformal 
programmes became apparent, particularly where they were implemented as 
Alternatives to the formal system. In these situations, the programmes 
tended either to become more formal or else withered for lack of support, 
and this has been among the factors leading to renewed sobriety about 
nonformal education among- donor agencies. 



One example of failure, which also illustrated the dangers of creating 
a' dual system, was the Rural Education Centre (REC) scheme in Upper 
Volta. The REC's were established in the early 1970 's to provide an 
alternative, vocationally-oriented education for young pe6ple, and it 
w^is planned gradually to remove resources from traditional primary 



education in order to expand the REC's. In practice, however, many, 
parents resisted the reform of primary schooling, the REC programme grew 
more slowl^ than had been intended, and the primary school system cont- 
inued to expand much as before. Once parents' hopes that the REC's could 
be converted into conventional primary schools proved unfounded, they 
came to view it as a second -best system, and lost interest in it. As 
a result, within a few years the REC programme had collapsed (Simkins 
1977:35) . 

/ 

' / . 

In Papua .New €uinea, similar forces were evident in the Skulanka program- 
me, whicli was started in 1973 with the intention of providing education 
for Grade 6 leavers. It was stressed that the training would be terminal 
at GradeT 8, and that the Skulankas would concentrate on practical skills 
and comi3uni£y iavolvement* It had been envisaged that^by 1979 there 
would b^ 10,000 Skulanka students* However, at the peak in 1974 there 
were only 728 students in 16 Skulankas (Department of Education 1976: 46), 
and most of those institutions closed shortly afterwards. By 1978, only 
five Skulankas stil?. existed, and today there are only three. 

The lack of effective demand^ which itself partly arose from the nature 
of thi labour market, was one main reason for the failure of the Skulanka 
projeit. However, there were two main reactions to this lack of demand 
within the project. The majority of Skulankas withered and ceased to 
function, but a few became more formalised. Of the five still operating 
in 1978, one had started Grades 8 and 9 and had become more like a high 
schoil, and the others had turned themselves into, vocational centres • 
(National Education Strategy 1979: 104). 

The/ lack of economic motivation has also been a significant reason for 
the' absence of a major literacy programme. Most churches have stressed 
the value of literacy for reading the Bible, and in some communities 
villagers have responded positively. But apart from the Bible, there 
is/ little in most villages that people either can or want to read, 
arid- rare indeed are the jobs that can be acquired with just a literacy 
certificate. Moreover, *most pressure for adult literacy work has come 
ftom expatriates, and for this reason Fr. Francis MihaliQ, who used td 
le a major figure in this field, has bowed out; He .feels that there will 
le no progress unless and until pressure for, literacy comes from Papua 
few Guineans, and at present there is no sign that such pressure is 
sven emergent. 

^Nonformal Education Developments since 1981 

Sincg The Right to Learn was produced in 1981, several important educat- 
ional projects have been embarked upon or have borne fruit. In the 
Department of Education, the Education II project has been launched, the 
Education III project has been prepared, the Standards Report has been 
published, progress has been made in writing educational plans in every 
province, and guidelines for a natiorval literacy policy have been fontk- 
ulated* However, among striking features in, all .these developments, 
including the last, has been the continued neglect of nonfonrial educat- 
ion. Moreover, there is little reason to suppose that this will signif- 
icantly change in the future. y 
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To elucidate, Ejlucat ion II is a K25 million, project which as partially 
funded by the World Bank and is mainly concerned with community schools. 
Nonformal educat?ion was originally' a component of the project, though 
was subsequently cut out (partly because the NCVD was thouqht unable to 
handle it.) Education III is a similar project which concentrates on 
secondary education. In 1982, three internationally respected education- 
ists submitted a report' on what they considered to be desirable direct- 
ions for development. Although their terms of reference did not embrace 
nonformal education, they themselves considered the slibject so important 
that they included a chapter on' it. Nevertheless, , nonformal education 
was again ^excluded when the Department came to draw up sub-projects. 

The Standards Report was released at the end *of 1981.. Only four of its 

200 recommendations were on nonformal education. The main volume was 

142 pages long, but just thre^ pages were devoted to nonformal education, 

and analysis was so superficial that almost nothing could be based on it. 

Responsibility fo^ deftkiled planning of community schools, high schools, 
administration, vocational centres, nonformal education and libraries 
has been handed f rom^,^»^<rigani to the provinces as one' result of decentral- 
isation. Sign^lWtT?Snt progress in developing education plans in each 
province was made during 1982. But almost everywhere, effective prior- 
ities m planning follow the order listed above. Provincial governments 
have been told that if they fail to produce a community education plan 
by the end of 1982, they will not receive incremental NPEP community 
education funds from the national ^government . S,ince, in addition, most 
provincial education planners are former community school teachers, that 
has also been the section in which they have been most interested. High 
s'chools tak^ second priority because' they are the focus of major poli^tic- 
al pressure. And only towards the end of the list come^ nonformal 
education'. « ^ 

The guidelines for a literacy. pnl i ry were produced in 1982, and presented 
the national government with ^ series of options. But, as the author was 
hersel5l aware, literacy projects did nol^ have a strong political backing. 
It is possible that a National Lit^eracy Coordinator will be appointed, 
but he or she is unli^el*y to have much to coordihate. 

. ^' . 

The reasons for this inactivity principally lie in the lack of pressure ' 
for it to be otherwise^ To a large extent, society equates education with 
schoolina, and to very few Papua New Guineans has it been strongly sugge- 
sted ^Jrat an altei^liative approach might be desirable. The school system 
ris no^ a very large piece of machinery which has its own momentum and 
opercrfes according to* firmljr established procedures. By cfontrast. with 
nonformal organisation^, scnools are read?.ly identifiable institutions 
which, at least at a superficial level, can easil'y be wndetstocra by 
almost all members Qf society. In organisational terms, nonformal educ- 
ation operates on the pefipheory of the education system> find in so far 
as anything happens, 'it is usually because of the enthusiasm pf indi-vid- 
ual iff^cerSf who work with small budgets and without the support o£^ 
large training system. ' ^ " 
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In part, the public accepts and supports th4.s situation because it has 
never been forcefully suggested that it should be otherwise. Perhaps 
more important, however, are underlying motives for* individuals who 
participate in educational activities. It has been suggested! that for' 
most people, these motives are closely linked with desires for economic 
advancement. In general, the. formal sector of the economy provides the 
greatest economic rewards, and entry to the formal economy is mainly 
governed by formal education. Further, the people who are most able to 
press for expansion of formal education are those Vho have already 
received some Education. The structure of the polity is that it pays 
greatest attention to those Who are most vocal and who have most 
influence. 



Simply because* the neglected majority have received little education, 
they lack a powerful voice and, indeed, are largely unaware that resour- 
ces could be allocated- differently . Provincial high schools are 
expensive institutions, and if governments wished, they could provide' 
basic education for several children or adults for the same cost as a • 
secondary education for just one child. But although the benefits of 
high school expansion are not spread 90 widely, an increasing proportion 
, of provincial education budgets is being devoted to High schools. The 
main reason for this is that those who favour secondary education expem- 
sion have greater influence on the polity than do those who favour b^sic 
educational expansion. 

This situation is also reflected in Sam Tulo ' s *se^lrt:on of Anderson ' s^ book 
As the National Minister for Education, his views were particularly impor 
tant and his section was entitled 'What will be the priorities?* . , Tulo 
did not answer this question with ^ny clarity; * but in so far -qs, he did 
indicate priorities, nonformal education was evidently not one of them. 
He did state that "Literacy is very important" and that "Communications ^ 
must not" be isolated from development". But he then proceeded to discUss 
C9mmunity and high schools and a concern for standards which was. obvious- 
ly more important to him. In doing so, it may be suggested, he was* 
adopting a stance most likely to gaih the support of people who mattered 
most in the political sphere, 

A further reason for the neglect of nonformal education and the lip ser- 
vice which it is generally accorded is £he lack of skills of those resp- 
onsible £or it. Because the sector is both complex and amorphous, non- 
formal officers require even greater skills than those working in the 
formal system. Especially at the, provincial level,, however, these skills 
are fat from evident. Most nonformal officers have been assigned to 
^administration of vocational cerftres and GOES courses. But thOugh 
activities are arguably formal rather than nonformal, few officers seem 
able even to administer them effectively, let alone engage themselves in 
real nonformal work- Even the more formal parts of nonformal education 
are generally poorly administered, and the sector remains a •p09r relat- . 
ion' in the education system. 



One body in which both' training and theoretical attention to nonformal 
education might be expected is the Depatrtment of Education at -UPNG. 



However, of the Departments' 12 staff in 1982/ none was specifically 
concerned with nonformal education. In 1578/ two staff had specieilised 
in the subject. However, one post fell vacsmt at the end*o^that year 
and the other fell vacant in 1981, and there seemed to be no pressure 
to fill them. In the Edacatioaal Research. Unit ^here was more interest * 
in nonformal education, but daring 1982 the Department itself did almost 
•nothing to promote ^pnformal education^ and, by training a new generation 
of administrators to equate education with schooling, effectively perpet- 
uated its neglect.' ' 



In government departments other than Education, a varying situation 
existed. The NCVD was moved to the Department of Community and Fsunily 
Services in the hope that a change of environment w<3uld stimulate activ- 
ity. To date it has not yet done so, but perhaps hope should not be 
abandoned. On the other hand, the review of agriculttiral extension 
services and the promise of further funding have been announced since 
the publication of. The Right -to Learn . The same applies to the ADB 
project being undertsOcen by Works and Supply, ^d other projects may be 
under review elsewhere. * 



At the provincial level, a very signif.icant policy change has occurred 
in the Southern Highlands. In 1982, nonformal education was separate 
from fhe Education Division and merged with Community and Family Services 
and the Office of Information to become an Extension Services Support 
Unit within the Division of District Services. In recognition of their 
formal ^nature, vocational centres were retained by the Division of 
Education. The rationale behind the ioove w^ the hope that in a separate 
division, nonformal education could be more effectively coordinated. 
Whether this aspiration will be justified remains to be seen. 



What Should Planners Do Now? ' ^ . ' 

In my opinion, the very ^f irst thing planners should do is clarify their 
thinking on the content and objectives of nonformal education. At the 
beginning of this essay, I stressed that on my definition, vocational 
centres and the GOES are formal, not nonformal institutions. They also 
are neglected/ partly because they are usually treated as nonformal 
bodies and responsibility for them is generally given to Qverworked^an;?. 
undertrained officers. That, however, is another issu«. 

Secondly, I hav^ stressed the importance of separating nonformal projects 
which are alternatives to- /the formal system from those which are supple- » 
ments. For better or^wprse, the formal system provides^ the principal 
access to the formal econcjny, to higher social strata, and to improved 
incomes and security. Much though I dislike manjr characteristics of the 
formal system, the experiences of the last decade h'ave shown that it is. 
extremely difficult either effectively to reform it or to supersede it. 
For this reason, I consider it^pref erable to work within existing struct^ 
ures. In my opinicm, therefore, official projects which operate as 
alternatives sKould be examined very carefully, and in most cases should 
be incorporated into the formal system, as is the objective o£. the Secon- 
dary Schools Community Extension, Project. * 
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Thirdly, I •have stressed Che need to clarify- responsibility. for nonformal 
projects. Nonformal education in genial is neglected by the Education 
Department and the NCVD. This neglect should either be redressed or 
else respcmsi,bilities should be redistributed. In this respect, it will 
be interesting to observe the effectiveness of the Southern Highlands 
reorganisation. Meanwhile, it should still be rem^nbered that quite a 
lot of nonformal education is taking place in other departments, in the 
churches,, and in privat.e organisations as cuid.when it suits their needs. 

Anderson's book ended with a set of conclusions and recommentJations, of* 
which a few deserve particular emphasis. His first two conclusions were 
that: 



2, nonformal education requires simple mechanisms*^6 giv^^ 
modest amounts of money to responsible people who run 
practical projects in a local situation. ' 

and that: * ^ * ' 

2. nonformal education recfuir^s open planning and lightweights 
coordination - it does not thrive in bureaucracies. 

These conclusions^ are very important. They suggest that somehow the 
NCVD^ and other organisations must become much more sensitive to local 
needs, and Jthat if they fail to do this, they are wasting publi<? money. 
In turn, this implies both a high degree of decentralisation smd a high 
degree of trust. Excessive bureaucratisation emd accounting could kill 
the very initiatives which it is hoped to ffoster. And while I would not 
wish to advocate abolition of checks and controls altogether, I ~do 
suggest that if governments really want to promote nonformal education 
they will have to tadce a few risks emd probably suffer a few failures. 



Planners should also encourage greater realism in nonformal education, 
for some enthusiasts seem to suggest tl^at the sector can accomplish alm- 
ost miraculous feats. One way to improve realism is through collection 
of more detailed and structured evidence on costs and achievements in 
the sector. 

Greater realism applies also to channels of communication. Loviis Varo, 
the Director of the NCVD, stated in Anderson's book (p. 133) that villag- 
ers could make request to the Council through^ "personal contact, writingf 
letters, or a verbal message from wantoks". In practice, such procedur- 
es are too informal in a bureaucratic establishment. ^ 

Finally, if planners are convinced about the value of specific types 
of nonformal education TOr specific groups in specific locations at 
specific times, th6re is much they can do through publicity and thus 
through the political process. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to develop- 
ment of nonformal education is that very few people really understand 
what it is* Indeed in this respect, the term itself \ttay be obstructive. 
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If planners and others acquire more specific objectives, "they are much 
more likely to achieve' them. * ' ' ^ 

Conclusions 

By producing The Right to Learn , Anderson has stimulated valuable thought 
on the nature of educational provision in Papua New Guinea. The format* 
of his book IS cfttractive, and Anderson should be congratulated on incor- 
porating the views of a wide spectrum of influential people. The book 
is a ma3or asset to those concerned with nonformal learning, for "they are 
now able to point to ,a single document which expresses most of their 
major concerns. Just as I have tried to do in this essay, they can use 
the book as a springboard for further analysis and action. 

I *do not myself anticipate any great changes in the foreseeable future, 
however. First^ I have suggested that in many government departments, 
among the churches, and in the private sector, nonformal education is 
already performing many of the tasks which could be hoped for, and if 
It IS not performing these tasks, remedies are the prerogatives of those 
organisations .rather than others. And second, neither the Department of 
Education nor the NCVb currently demonstrate a great inclination to 
change. In addition, Anderson has stressed, and this essay has echoed, 
that nonformal education does not thrive in bureaucracies and requires 
lightweight coordination. In turn, this requires commitment and skills 
which may not be readily available. Of the two, skills are particularly 
scarce, and will not be built up overnight. " 

Probably most important of all are political factors, for the majority 
of Papua New Guin^ans do not seem to be pressing for change. The school 
system and the formal economy are now firmly entrenched in this country, 
and the' chief reason why ther>e has never been a concerted literacy 
campaign, for example, ig that there has never been great Remand for one. 
Moreover, those who are neglected in the allocation of educational res- 
ources are unlikely, simpXy because of that*fact, Jto be sufficiently" 
vocal or influential to be able to reverse the situation. 

Personally, I agree .with Anderson that resources s^hould be spread more 
evenly, that nonformal projects which specifically help the poorer 
sections of society should be developed, and that nonformal sections 
in provincial Divisions of Education should be encouraged at the expense, 
say, of high school expansion. As such, I view the improbability of 
major charge with some disappointment. I do not feel that the situation 
is hopeless, however, for I feel botH that more effective use can be 
made of the formal education for community extension>projects , and that 
specific nonformal schemes, • provided they are clearly thought out, can 
and will have a considerable role in overall development. 
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